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Rulesin Leasing | 
Public Lands for | 
Airports Drafted 


Department of Interior to 
Refer Applications to De- 
partment of Commerce 
For Approval. 


Government to Have 


Free Use of Fields 


Tracts Must Not Exceed 640 
Acres; Leases Are for 20 
Years Under Nom- 
inal Fee. 


Regulations under the Act of May 24, 
1928 authorizing the leasing of public 
lands for use as public aviation fields 
were made public by the Department 
of the Interior on Aidgust 30. 

At the same time the ' Department 
made public a statement explaining the 
provisions of the regulations. The state- 
ment in full text follows: 

The Department of the Interior has 
drafted regulations governing leasing of 
public land for airports and aviation 
fields, thereby making it possible that 
land still in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment should be used for this pur-| 
pose. The regulations have been signed 
by Secretary Roy O. West, of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and William P. 
MacCracken, jr., Acting Secretary of 
Commerce. ! 

Act Passed by Last Congress. _ 

These regulations were drafted in ac- 
cordance with an act passed by the last | 
Congress permitting the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease public lands for 
this purpose, and instructing him to 
draft the regulations under which this 
should be done. Regulations by the 
lessee become effective only upon their 
approval by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Only contiguous unreserved and unap- 
propriated public land, not exceeding 
640 acres in area, may be leased under 
the provisions of this act. Upon Re- 


ceipt of an application for lease under |}. 


the regtilations, the General Land Office 
must send a copy of the application to 
the Secretary of Commerce who will con- 
sider fuel facilities, lights, and other 
questions to determine whether or not 
they meet the requirements set by that 
department. 


Nominal Fee Required. 


Under the provisions of the regula- 
tions, all lessees shall within six months | 
from the date of the lease equip the air- 
port as required by the Secretary of 
Commerce, and file report to that effect. | 
The leases are for terms of 20 years and 
lessees are to pay a fee of $10 per year, 
with the privilege of extension under} 
given conditions. The Government re-/| 
serves the privilege of termination un- 
der other conditions. 

The lessees must at all times main- | 
tain airports on Government land under} 
conditions provided by the Department 
of Commerce. If the lessee fails to use 
the premises, or uses them for a purpose | 
foreign to that intended, or shall fail to 
pay the annual rental, or otherwise to 
ive up to the regulations, the lease may 
be canceled. 


Federal Use Provided. 
The lessees shall agree that all depart- 
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Result in Continous Survey | 
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Bureau of Education Expects Present Survey to Lay 
Foundation; New Information on Platoon Schools 
To Be Learned from Tabulation of Data. 


A continuous survey of the 
building situation in the nation is ex-| 
pected to result from the building study | 
now in progress by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the Specialist in School Build- 
ings for the Bureau, Miss Alice Bar- | 
rows, stated on August 30. One of the 
important by-products of this study, 
Miss Barrows said, will be a definition | 
of terms which should aid future proj-| 
ects and should lay the foundation for 
the continuous survey. 


A study being made of platoon | 
schools, according to Miss Barrows, wiil 
give for the first time nation-wide in- 
formation on certain essential factors. 
The statement follows in full text: 


The Bureau of Education has been 


making a study of the school building y 





Germany Takes Lead 
In Export Trade in 
Glass Manufacturers 


Resumes Place Held Before 
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school} situation in 103 cities in 33 States, which; the Department August 30. 
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DAY, AUGUS 


Licensed Aviators 
Listed in Directory 


Department of Commerce Pub- 
lication Contains 2,678 Names. 


A directory of all pilots licensed by 
the aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce up to July 31, 1928, 
including 2,678 names, was issued by 
The pilots 


should be of interest to all those engaged | listed in the directory represent the Dis- 
in school building problems. Complete | trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
returns have now been received from; miscellaneous possessions, and all States 
all these cities, the material is being| except New Mexico. 


tabulated, and it is-expected that the 
report will be ready for publication in 
the fall. In the meantime the follow- 
ing report of progress is madé: 

Data from 2,615 elementary school 
buildings in 103 cities in 33 States have 
been received in answer to Part I of the 
questionnaire. The tabluation of these 
data, now in progress, reveals that they 
will give full data, by cities and for the 
total number of these cities in 33 States, 
on such points as the per cent of in- 
crease in the average number belonging 


vued on Page 2, Column 2.3 
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Flights Over Mount Blanc 
Made on Regular Schedule 


Regular passenger flights over Mount 


Blanc, Europe’s highest mountain, are 


Pilots now operating under authority 
of the Department of Commerce num- 
ber 4,898, it is explained. Only 2,678 
of these, however, listed in the directory, 
are actually licensed. The remainder 
are ‘lying under letters of authority, a 
temporary license of two weeks’ dura- 
tion, pending examidntion of the appli- 
cant by Department inspectors. 

The largest number of licensed pilots 
in a single State is reported for Cali- 
fornia with a total of 417. 

Pilots licensed in each State and pos- 
session are reported as follows: Ala- 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Trade With Far East 


Continues at High 


now being made by airplanes of a French | 
company, the Trade Commissioner at | 


Level During 1926 
Paris, H. H. Kelly, hav informed the De- | ye 


Value of Imports and Ex- 


|the more important glass producing! Farmers’ Intentions to 


{has been reestablished, largely through 





statement made public August 30. The 
7 Department’s statement follows in full 
Shipper to Foreign text: 
Flights are made in a two-passenger 
Markets. cabin plane of 260 horsepower. Prices 
—_—_ for flights are: One hour and a half over 
Germany again nas taken the lead the massif of Mount Blanc, average al- 
held prior to the World War as the larg- | titude 14,000 feet—500 francs; over lesser 
a enter ob wtant tntatackutes, the peaks 15 minutes, average altitude 8,000 
es expor er of glas “9 feet—90 francs. (The franc now is 
American Consul General at Berlin, C. | $0.039). Headquarters of the air com- 


World War as Largest | 


B. Hurst, informed the Department of; pany are at the “Aerodrome du Mont the corresponding 1927 figure, reached a} enough. 
| Blanc,” near the railroad leading to/total of $1,068,717,000, the Department 


Commerce August 30. With export trade 
valued at approximately 200,000,000 
reichsmarks (the reichsmark is valued | 
at 23.8 cents) Germany supplies about | 
one-third of the total glass export busi- 

ness of the world. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Despite increased exports shown by 


| Winter Wheat Surplus 
Predicted for 1929 


countries, especially France, the United | 
States and Japan, Germany’s preeminence 


Indicate Yield of 610,- 
000,000 Bushels. 


extensive exports of optical, medical and 
other scientific glass manufactures that | 
have long enjoyed a world reputation for 
quality and workmanship. With an an-| age yields the acreage reported in farm- 
—. one as * ee | ers intentions to sow would produce 
reichsmarks, the hollow glass manufac- | : ¥ 

ture is the largest branch of the industry, , 610,000,000 bushels of wheat, it was 
and furnishes about two-thirds of the| Stated August 30 by the Department of 
total German glass exports. | Agriculture in regard to the outlook for 


Not only does Germany claim the most; Winter wheat in 1929. . . 
up-to-date technical equipment, and ma- This compares with domestic require- 
chinery, and highest skilled labor, but| ments for flour, seed, etc., ranging from 


takes pride, also, in its large number of | 420,000,000 to 440,000,000 bushels. 


partment of Commerce, according to a} 


| works. 


modern technical laboratories, chemical | 
testing stations, glass makers’ training | 
schools, glass art and handicraft schoois. | 

In September, 1927, there existed 3,-! 
523 glass works in Germany. The im- 
pressive total of German glass factories | 
rests upon the multiplicity of small 
In 1927, a large number of the 
mouth-blown mills shut down, including 
the largest, the Deutsche Fensterglas! 
Aktien Gesellschaft. 

Other window glass mills, still em-| 
ploying the mouth-blown method, have 


The chances, according to. the Depart- 
ment, are against the world’s crop next 
year equaling that of the present season. 

The Department warns farmers of 


prospects of continued keen competition } 


from Canada, Australia, and Argentina. 
The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 
With average abandonmentand 
erage yields, the 46,523,000 acres of 


| winter wheat which farmers report in- 


tentions to sow this fall would produce 
a crop of about 610,000,000 bushels and 


av-| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


} 


With average abandonment and aver-| spective figures for 1927 are $387,2 


| 


| 


| 





| ing countries which tended to reduce 


ports for Half Year De- 
clines, But Volume Is 
Large. 


The trade of the United States with 
the Far East in the first half of 1928 
again exceeded $1,000,000,000, and in 
spite of a decrease of $68,500,000 from 


of Commerce stated August 30. 

Export losses, 
plained, were attributable, in consider- 
able measure, to disturbed economic con- 
ditions in several countries. Although 
the actual value of exports declined, the 
volume of trade continued heavy. Ameri- 
can automobiles, trucks, and accessories, 
sent to the Far East were valued at 


Sow | $47,000,000, it was stated. 


Decline in Values. 

Exports in the ‘January-June period 
amounted to $372,018,000, while imports 
are reported at $628,196,000. The =~ 
000 and $681,444,000. ; 

The full text of the statement review- 
ing Far East trade during the half year 
follows: 

United States trade with the Far East 
again went over the billion-dollar mark 
the first half of this year, despite a 
$68,500,000 decrease from the $1,068,- 
717,000 trade the same period in 1927. 

Exports to the Far East amounted to 


the Department ex-| 


31, 1928 


: 


Urged to Offset 


Treasury Deficit 


Senator Fletcher Says That 
Action by Congress to 
Change Schedules Is 
Essential. 


Action Not Expected 
| At Coming Session) 


| Report on Goverdnment Fi- 
nances by Bureau of Budget 
Not Regarded as 
“Alarming.” 


The possibility of a Treasury deficit of 
$94,279,346 at the end of the current 
fiscal year as pointed out in the recent 
report of the Bureau of the Budget is 
not at all alarming in the opinion of Sen- 
ator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, ranking 
minority member of the Committee on | 
| Banking and Currency, 
| In an oral statement August 30, Sena- | 
‘tor Fletcher said that there have been | 
predictions of Treasury deficits before | 
which were not borne out by results and 
|that in any event a deficit of $94,000,000 | 
'was nothing for the Government of the 
United States to become alarmed about. 

Favors Tariff Revision. 

He declared that even if this deficit | 
|does occur it will undoubtedly be over- | 
come through a revision of the tariff, 
which he regards as essential during the 
| next session of Congres or as soon there- 
‘after as possible. 

“It is universally admitted that there | 
|are injustices in the present tariff sched- 
ules,” he said, “some rates are ridicu- 
lously high and some are not high 


| 


“For instance, there should be in- 
creased duties on such things as toma- |! 
toes, citrus fruits, avocadoes, and winter 

vegetables. At the present time the 
| meodmnelch of these commodities in the 
United States are subjected to unfair 
competition from producers in Mexico, 
jae and the West Indies. The foreign 
producers have a labor cost to meet that | 
is only a-fraction of the American labor | 
cost, and the duties now in effect are 
not nearly high enough to protect the 
| American producer, 

Early Action Not Expected. 

“On the other hand, there are instances 
in which a high tariff is levied on arti- 
cles which are not produced in the United | 
States at all. Such duties afford no pro- 
tection to American industry, because | 
there is no such industry to be protected. 

The Senator said that he feels sure | 
there will be a revision of the tariff be- | 
fore very long, but was doubtful if it 
could be put through during the forth- 
coming short session of Congress. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- | 
|man of the Senate Committee on Fi-| 
| nance, recently expressed the view that 


_the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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License Refused 
Porto Rican Radio 


Shipping Firm Denied Permit 
For Short Wave Service. 


The application of the Bull Insular 
Lines, of New York, for two short wave 
channels for commercial operation be- 
tween the United States and San Juan, 
Porto, Rico, was rejected August 30 by 
the Federal Radio “Commission. 

- It was announced orally at the Com- 
mission that the granting of the license 


was not considered in the public inter- | 


est, convenience and necessity, and that 


therefore it has refused to allocate to the | 
Lines, for permanent operation, the two | 
channels they now use experimentally. | 


The Radio Corporation of America at 
present operates a short wave service 
to Porto Rico. 


Ira Campbell, attorney for the Bull In- 


sular Lines, testified before the Commis- 
sion on August 24 in support of the ap- 
plication. He declared that present facil- 
ities were inadequate, and that the Bull 
interests proposed to establish a sep- 
arate organization for the handling of 
traffic to San Juan. The service would 
be open to the public, he said. 

The plan of the Bull interests, which 
operate a passenger cargo ship service to 
the tropics, was to establish transmitting 


| stations at New York, Baltimore, Tampa 


and San Juan, and eventually to extend 
the service to Santo Domingo. 


Business Men Aided 


o 


Mr. Glass Favors 
Uniform Rates of 
Interest on Loans 


Commends Reserve Board 
In Opposing Preference to 
Loans Secured by Fed- 
eral Bonds. 


'Declares Intention 


Of Statute Is Upheld 


| Would Impose Discriminatory 
Charge on Such Trans- 
actions, He As- 
serts. 


The action of the Federal Reserve 
| Board in expressing opposition to a pro- 
posal to grant preferential rates of in- 
| terest or rediscount on loans_ secured 
| by Government bonds was commended 
jon August 30 by Senator Glass (Dem.), 
| Virginia, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and a member of the Senate Com- 
| mittee on Banking and Currency. 

A statement issued by the Senator 





| declared that to grant preferentidl rates 
on loans secured by Government bonds 
| would not be in harmony with the intent 


In Correcting Lists 


For Addressing Mail 


Post Office Department De- 
scribes Efforts to Reduce 
Expenditures Caused 
By Errors. 


The Post Office Department has gone 
a long way toward assisting business 
men in solving the problem of bring- 
ing antiquated mailing lists up to date, 
it was stated August 30 at the Post 
Office Department. 

_ Postmasters, it was explained, have 
interviewed heads of firms who, due to 
the fatt_thni thefr mail is handled by 
subordinates, often are not aware of 
their own mailing difficulties. The De- 
partment has frequently offered to fur- 
nish its own clerks to correct and bring 
mailing lists up to date for a nominal 
charge. 

Delay Caused By Errors. 

The text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

At one time the \proposal was made 
to Congress to place a 1-cent charge 
upon each letter requiring directory 
service, thus attacking the problem 
through the pocketbook of the mailer 
as the only means of solution. 

It is believed, however, that if the in- 
dividual, firm or corporation, depending 


of the Federal Reserve Act and that, 
jas a matter of fact, the intent of the 
act could best be served if there we 
discrimination in the| matter of interegi 
rates against such loans. 


Letter By Mr. Mellon. 


| The opoposition of the Board to any 
}such proposal, as a matter of policy, 
was made known in a letter .signed“by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
| W. Mellon, in reply to a suggestion made 
|to the Board by an unnamed clearag 
|house. The full text of the letter, made 
| public by the Governor of the Federal 
| Reserve Board, Roy A. Young, was pub- 
, lished in the issue of August 30. 

The full text of Senator Glass’ state- 
| ment follows: 

_ I think the Board is absolutely right 
in its policy of opposing a preferential 
jrate on loans secured. by Government 
bonds and, if I had ‘the detérmiiration of 
policy in this mattey and it were pos- 
sible under the law, I would go, further 
and impose a discriminatory rate against 
loans secured by Government bonds. 


Says System Is Commercial. 

The Federal Reserve System was in- 
, tended to be a commercial system and 
the whole purpose was to get away from 
a bond-secured currency. The intention 
of those who framed the act was that 
; every outstanding Federal Reserve note 
| should represent a commercial transac- 
| tion and should be retired at the comple- 
| tion of the transaction. 

| If anyone could have foreseen at the 
|time the act was framed that there 





| imports 


$372,018,000 for the 1928 half-year pe-| any revision of the tariff, un 
riod against. $387,273,000 for 1927, whiie | Siok at the shart tenman’ of ae 
were valued at $628,196,000| Congress or the first session of the Con- | 
compared with $681,444,000. During the gress to be elected in November, would | 
1928 period exports fluctuated widely;/be upward. Mr. Smoot made his state- | 
a sharp decline in February and April) ment in connection with the estimated | 
was followed by recoveries and the pe-| deficit, and expressed confidence that it | 
riod closed with the June total slightly | would be made up either by heavier tax | 
above the previous month. ._ | collections for the remainder of the cur- | 
Export losses were attributable in| yent fiscal year, or tariff revision, or 
considerable measure to disturbed ecg. | both. 





nomic conditions in several of the lead- 


provide an exportable surplus of ail 


‘Metric Standards 


to any extent on the mails for its busi-| would be $20,000,000,000 of Government 
ness, can be brought to realize that the) securities outstanding at any one time, 
delay, and often non-delivery of mail,! it is probable that Government bonds 
results in loss of business and profits,| would have been excluded, as were all 
the most important step will have been| other investment securities as a basis 
taken to correct the evil. 4 | for loans. 

It is estimated that 200,000,000 pieces | 


<ee are yearly given “directory serv- | System of Certifying 


i which means that postal employes | 
Alfalfa Seed Extended 


nust take time from the regular han-| 
dling and dispatching of mail in the en-| 
deavor to provide correct addresses for | 
this huge volume of misdirected matter. | 


Least of Knowledge. Origin of Nearly All of Product 


ments and agencies of ‘the United States| registered their intention of closing, as; 
Government operating aircraft shall have| the increasing use of machinery, with| 
free and unrestricted use of the airports,| resultant cheaper production, has made | 
and with the approval of the Secretary|the manual process no longer remunera- | 
of the Interior any such departments or| tive. Only the brisk building activities | 
agencies shall have the right to erect|in the past and current year have so far 
structures and improvements to serve| Prevented a further discontinuance of| 
their purposes. In time of emergency | mouth-blown work. 


all such airports must be available for German glass exports in 1927 


military purposes. 

Another point covered by the regula- 
tions gives the Government departments 
and agencies operating aircraft permis- 
sion to establish beacon lights and other 
navigation facilities on tracts of unre-! 
served and unappropriated public lands! 
upon the approval of the Secretaries of 
Interior and Commerce. No charges will 
be made for areas so used. 

The Department of the Interior has 
also drafted blank leases for use in es- 
tablishing the status of these airports, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Production Exceeds 
Level of Last Year 


Crop Marketings and Industrial 
Output Are Larger. 


38765— 

Index numbers of the Department of 
Commerce, made public August 30, show 
that crops were marketed during July in 
much larger volume than in July, 1927. 
The output of minerals and manufactures, 
according to the index of industrial pro- 
duction of the Federal Reserve Boari, 
shows an increase in July over both the 
preceding month and the same month 
of last year. The Departnent’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The marketing of crops during July 
was at a considerably higher level than 
a year ago. Animal products were 
marketed in about the same quantities 
as in July, 1927, while the output of for- 
est products shows a slight decline. In- 
dustrial production, as compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board, showed in- 
creases over both the previous month 
and a year ago in the output of minerals 
and manufactures. 

The index of stocks of commodities 
held at the end of July declined season 
ally from June and was the same as : 
year ago, a slight decrease in raw ma 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.} 


amounted to 193,305,000 reichsmarks, as | 
against 18,438,000 reichsmarks in 1926. 
There was-an excess of exports over 
imports in 1927 of 164,470,000 reichs- 
marks, and in 1926 of 170,681,000 
reichsmarks. ° 

The decrease in the excess'in 1927 
was due to an increase in imports in|! 
1927 of not quite 100 per cent. Ger-; 
many’s best customers are the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, Argentina, 
Canada and Netherlands. 





classes of winter wheat. The production 
of soft red winter wheat, however, would 
be so little above domestic requirements 
that a small reduction below intentions 
would continue this class upon a domes- 
tic market basis. Whenever the pro- 
duction of any one class of wheat has 
fallon below domestic requirements, that 
class of wheat has in recent years sold 
at a premium above other classes and 
above the world market basis for a part 
of the year at least. 

Domestic requirements for flour, seed, 
and feed appear to be from 180,000,000 
to 190,000,000 bushels of soft red win- 
ter wheat, the principal class grown east 
of the Mississippi River. With average 
abandonment and average yields, the in- 
tended acreage would produce about 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 








Meat Inspection Said to Be F acilitated 
By Improved Equipment in Packing Plants 


Modernization of Plants Under Government Supervision 
Declared to Effect Large Savings. 


Execution of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Law is facilitated by improved 
equipment, according to a_ statement 
made public at the Department of Ag- 
riculture August 30 in which E. C. Joss, | 
Assistant Chief of the Meat Inspection 
Division, reviews the inventions of mod- 
ern methods of handling meats to as- | 
sure consumers wholesome products. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Considerable advancement has been 
made in the United States in the: de- 
velopment and use of equipment that 
facilitates ‘the inspection and sanitary 
handling of meat at _ establishments 
which. operate under the Federal meat- 
inspection law. The law and supplemen- 
tary regulations place emphasis* on the 
maintenance of good sanitation. To 
bring about suitable conditions, there has 
veen a need to reform many age-old 
yractices ,and devise equipment and 
methods which insure the clean prepara- 
ion of animal carcasses and edible prod- 
iets derived from them. 

The demands for improving the old- | 
ime methods formed a challenge to the 
‘apacity and talent of the packing in- 
lustry and the ability of Government in- 


spectors who apply the provisions of the 
law. This challenge has been ably met. 
The modernization of establishments has 
brought about enormous saving of meats 
by preventing deterioration. With this 
advancement there has been an applica- 
tion of modern principles of sanitation 
hygiene, and allied sciences leading to 
the desired goal—a supply of wholesome 
meat for consumers. 

Marked advancement has been made in 
designing and developing mechanical de- 
vices to facilitatg the slaughter and in- 
spection of the Jarge number of animals 
received. There has been improvement. 
likewise, in methods of handling the car- 
casses and parts. The requirement thai 
hog carcasses, including the head anc 
feet, shall be free from hair, scurf, anc 
dirt before incisions are made for evis- 
ceration or inspection has been instru- 
mental in developing highly specializec 
machinery to dehair and clean the car. 
casses. Some of these machines have : 
capacity of 600 or more hogs an hour. 

Moving chains installed close to th« 
overhead-carrier rails and adapted foi 
conveying the suspended carcasses o 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 1.] 
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| the demand for all foreign products in 


' 


There is every evidence that the mail-| Sold Will Be Verified. 
|ers of incompletely addressed matter be-! 


i —————— 


jlieve that to the postal service nothing} ; . 

lis impossible. ‘The implied compliment; All alfalfa seed handled commercially 

ated in Millimeters | is appreciated but it must be remem-! Will be covered in modifications made in 

Held to Be Illegal. ered that this no longer is the age of|the seed origin-verification service ¢ar- 
: the town pump and that our cities have | vied out by the Bureau of Agricultural 


" = ! . ete oe rown so t i 
Orders were made public by the In-} The Department of Agriculture defined | § hat no longer can a mail Economics, the Department of Agricul 
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Rejected for Cotton 


: <n, | 
Southern Pacific Railroad | Grades St 
Intervenes in Merger Case | 


(Continued on Page 


istributor be expected to know~“every- 


body in town.” 


ture announced August 30. The an- 


terstate Commerce Commission on Au-| its position in regard to cotton staple 
gust 30 authorizing the Southern Pacific | standards in a statement made public 
Company and its Texas subsidiaries to; at the Department on August 30. The 
intervene and be treated as parties to the| statement in full text follows: 


: EAT On June 15 last the Department of 
proceedings on the application of the} 4 sriculture gave out a hatte quot- 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad for au-;jng an opinion of the Solicitor of the 
thority to acquire control of the St.! department which he had rendered in 
Louis Southwestern Railway and the|yesponse to a request of the American 
Kansas City Southern Railway, Finance} Cotton Shippers’ Association for an in- 
Docket No. 6817. _ .}terpretation of the provisions of the 

The Commission also authorized| {United States Cotton Standards Act 
Walter E. Meyer, representing minority] which would apply to millimeter staple 
stockholders of the St. Louis Southwest- descriptions as they had come to be em- 
ern, to intervene in the case. Mr. Meyer} ployed in the export trade and in inter- 


a heedomeye append, and re-|nouncement follows in full text: 

uirin irector , : soi i 
saane delay. Often it must be vebeatand | Changes in the seed orig 
to the sender for a new address. For the! tion service of the Bureau of Agricul- 
lack of a return address nearly 20,000,- | tural Economics which limit the serv- 
000 of these are sent annually to the] ice to alfalfa seed but which also extend 
Dead Letter Office. the service so as to cover practically all 


No matter which course these letters ethan tte Vas 7 
take it means loss of money. Directory peueneres handled alfalfa s6eeaam 
seed 


service and the Dead Letter Office are Practically all large alfalfa 


handlers have voluntarily enrolled with 
the Bureau as verified-origin alfalfa seed 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
dealers. Last year 17,000,000 pounds of 


was also authorized to intervene in the| state business in this country. 


proceedings on the application of the 
St. Louis Southwestern for authority to 
construct additional lines between Gideon 
and Deering, Mo., and between Horners- 


‘ville, Mo., and Leachville, Ark. 
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In brief, it was held that “under pres- 
ent usage millimeter descriptions, as ap- 
plied to cotton which is of or within 
the lengths embraced in the official 
standards, are contrary to the United 
States Cotton Standards Act.” 

Various translations of millimeter de- 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 4.] 


Vancouver to Improve 
Airport on Lulu Island 


Improvements to Veancouver’s tempo- 
rary airport on Lulu Island have been 
authorized by the Civie Air Board, the 
Trade Commissioner at Vancouver, Can- 
ada, E. G. Babbitt, advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce August 30. 

The report follows in full text: 

Proposed improvements include prepa- 
ration of a smoother runway, the erection 
of hangars and shelters and a better ap- 
proach from the road to the field. At 
present only a very cheap plant bridg« 
spans the ditch which lies between the 
soad and the field.. The Supervisor of 
Sivil Aviation, who has been investigat- 
ing sites for a permanent airport, ha: 
reflected Sea Island as the best locatior 
‘or a combined seaplane and land plane 
ase, Sea Island can offer a seanlan 
nase, on the Gulf of Georgia, out of th: 
vath of shipping, and reported as les: 
subject to fogs than Lulu Island. 


British Buy Supply 
Of Russian Spruce 


Heavy Purchase Depresses 
Prices in Scandinavia. 


A British importer kas bought the en- 
tire quantity of Russian spruce in stock 
at the White Sea ports and at Lenin- 
grad, one of the largest purchases in the 
history of the British lumber trade, ac- 
cording to a report from the Ameri-an 
Cohsul at Bristol, Homer Brett, made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
August 30. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The quantity was reported to be about 
119,000,000 board feet and the price to 
»e between £600,000. ($2,919,900) and 
"700,000 ($3,406,850). 

The spruce will be imported through 
he ports of Bristol, London, and Hull. 
“he same buyers made a similar but 
omewhat smaller purchase some time 
go. Recently, also, the London Lumber 
‘rades Journal reported an. additional! 
0,000 M feet taken by Scotland. 

For a few months the demand for 
vruce’ lumber from other continental 
oureces may be lessened as a resuit of 
‘iis large purchase, the trade believes, 
rd the effect on Swedish and Finnish 
»ruce prices and sales is depressing in 
endency, temporarily at least, it is said. 


alfalfa seed were verified as to origin. 
During that period only a part of the 
alfalfa seed handled commercially was 
covered by the service. It is expected 
that United States verified-origin seed 
certificates will be attached to more-than 
40,000,000 pounds of alfalfa seed this 
; year. : 

The first year’s operation of the sery- 
‘ee, agcording to the Bureau’s seed mar- 
keting specialists, has demonstrated fully 
the effectiveness of the supervision by 
Federal agencies in giving adequate pro-| 
tection to the certificates issued, so that 
now most dealers and buyers of 
‘ecognize the reliability of the service 
ind its value to both producers and com 
sumers of seed. 


Decline in 1928 Shown 
In Imports of Golf Balls 


July imports of golf balls into the 
United States during July numbered 
60,476 at a total value of $141,989, the 
Department of Commerce stated August 
28. The statement follows in full tex 

Imports of golf balls during July 1928, 
numbered 360,476 valued at $141,989, a! 
unit value of 39.4 cents per ball as com- 
pared to 38.7 cents in June and’ 
cents in May. There were 1,780,899 golf 
balls imported into the United States) 
during the first seven. months of 19% 
as compared to 1,961,681 in the firs 
seven months of 1927. 


é 
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Pee eC 
Information Sought 
On Source of False 
| ~ Messages by Radio 


‘Reward Offered for Detec- 
- tion of Sender Purporting 
To Be With Last Trans- 
atlantic Airplane. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


A reward of $500 for information 
which will lead to the conviction of the 
_person or persons guilty of transmitting 
alleged “false radio messages purporting 
to have been sent by the ‘Greater Rock- 
ford’ fliers,” now lost on an attempted 
flight from Rockford, Ill., to Stockholm, 


is offered by the American Radio Relay| 


League, comprising 16,000 amateur op- 


erators, the League informed the Fed-| 


eral Radio Commission in a letter on 
August 30. 


- | 
The letter, from K. B. Warner, Secre- 


tary of the League, stated that the 
League is indignant over the occurrence 
and that it is equally indignant that the 
messages emanated from a licensed ama- 
_ amateur operation with no justification 
for this suspicion. 
Licensed Station Blamed. 
The full text of the letter follows: 
The press last week carried many re- 
ports of apparently false radio messages 
urporting to have been sent by the 
“Greater Rockford” fliers and received 
by various amateur stations. Many of 
the press dispatches suggested that the 
messages eminated from a licensed ama- 
teur station. : 
The American Radio Relay League is 
filled with the same high sense of indig- 
nation over this occurrence as is felt by 
‘every normal person. The League is 
‘equally indignant that this occurrence 
should have been attributed to an ama- 
teur operator with no justification what- 
ever for this suspicion. The League has 
determined to pursue this matter to the 
limit of its abilities in the endeavor to 
locate and punish the guilty party. 


Reward is Offered. 


At a special meeting of the A. R. R. L. 
Executive Committee on August 25, a 


reward of $500 was voted to be offered! 
for information which will lead to the} 


conviction of the person or persons 
guilty, and it was voted that the League 
endeavor to the utmost of its abilities 
\to secure the conviction and punishment 
Mof the guilty party or parties to the 
fullest extent of the law and regardless 
%6f whom they may be found to be. 

This information has been broadcast 
to the membership of the League, and 
| the headquarters office hope that some 
‘ead may. develop which may result in 
| the detection of those responsible. 
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"Ectton Movement in Peru 
Is Declared to Be Slow 


Peru’s cotton movement is slow, the 

ea Attache at Lima, Oliver C. 
"Townsend, cabled the Department of 
“Commerce August 30. According to a 
“recent bankers’ survey, 60 per cent oi 
‘the: Peruvian cotton crop remains un- 
sold it is stated. As the estimate of 
the 1928 cotton crop placed the expected 
‘yield at approximately 200,000 bales or 
e per cent below that of 1927, the 
Survey indicates that only 80,000 bales 
have been disposed of. 

*The report follows in full text: 

, With the approval of the bankers, the 
factors, to whom the growers owe ad- 
"vances on their crops, are delaying the 
| enforcement of settlements in anticipa- 
tion of a price improvement the next two 
months. Merchandising collections have 
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of Education Expects Study to Lay Foundation; 


on Platoon System, 


, [Continued from Page 1.] 


in these schools in the past 10 years, 
the present congestion, the grade range, 
the size of school, and the educational 
content of the building, i. e., the number 
of schools providing kindergartens, the 
number of classrooms, the number and 
|kind of special rooms in these elemen- 
ttary schools, the number and size of 
| auditoriums, with relation to the size of 
school, the number and size of gymna- 
siums with relation to the size of school, 
\the number of square feet of play space 
| with relation to the size of school and 
| the number of square feet of play space 
per pupil. The number of schools having 
principals’ offices, physicians’ offices, 
| teachers’ rest rooms, and amount: of 
space used for the care of wraps are 
| also included. 

Data from 289 junior high schools and 
° 


were received in answer to Parts II and 

II of the questionnaire. 
of these data, now in progress, reveals 
that they will give information on the 
| items listed above, and also data on the 
jnumber of schools having cafeterias, 
jlunch rooms, club rooms, study halls, 
| etc., with data on size. 


| Part IV of the questionnaire called for | 


ja full description of the most modern 
| elementary school building, junior high 
| school’ building, and high school building 
| in these cities. 


completed and covers such points as the 
| length of time that it took to erect new 
| buildings, the number and type of floors 
; in each building, the educational content 


| of the buildings, the size of sites, the| 
cost of buildings without equipment, the! 


/eost of equipment, the total cost of 
buildings, per capita costs and per pupil 
costs. . 

In other words, this study will show 
| how many classes there are in excess of 
capacity in 3,408 school buildings in 103 
; leading cities distributed over 33 States. 
ties are considered necessary to provide 
not only for junior and senior high 
schools, but for elementary schools in a 
modern city, at the present time. And, 
finally, the study of the most modern ele- 
mentary, junior high and senior high 
| school buildings in these 103 cities will 
|reveal the similarity or divergence in 
{plans of building, facilities 
and costs. 

One of the important by-products will 
be a definition of terms which will 
| greatly facilitate all future studies of 
| the same nature, and, it is hoped, lay 
| the foundation for a continuous survey 
| of the school building situation through- 
| out the country. 
Report of progress on the platoon 
, school study: In January, 1928, a ques- 
| tionnaire covering 120 points on platoon 
| schools was sent to the 137 cities which 
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Infantile Paralysis 


| Said to Be Prevalent 


Abnormal Incidence Noted 


| In East; Cause and Cure 
| Are Studied. 


; Infantile paralysis, 


|reaches its pe 


which — usually 
ak of prevalence at this 
season of the year, is of abnormal in- 


Data were received in| 
| regard to 84 elementary school, 64 junior | 

high school, and 80 high school buildings, | 
| The tabulation of these data is nearly) 


It will also show what educational facili- | 


provided, | 


had the platoon plan at that time, though 
there are now 146 cities having the plan 
in one or more of! their schools. By 
May, complete returns had been received 
from 108 cities in 34 States, or from 
four-fifths of the cities to which the 
questionnaire had been sent. Most of 
the other cities had the plan for too 
short a time to make it worth while for 
them to answer the questionnaire. The 
returns include data from 742 schools, i. 
| @., from all platoon schools in the coun- 
| try except 68. 

Tabulation Will Reveal 

|New Information 


The material is now being tabulated, 
| and it is evident that it will give infor- 
| mation on the following important points 
|'about which there has never been any 


66 high schools from these 108 cities| information of a nation-wide character: | feature an exhibition of all the phases 


{ 
| (1) The number of cities having = 
planning to organize them on this plan; | 
| the proportion of platoon schools in each : 
city studied; the total number of pupils | 
| in platoon schools; (2) the grade range 
in platoon schools—the number of 
|}schools having the grades 1-2 1-6, 1-8, 
1-9, 1-12, 7-8-9, and 9-12 on the platoon 
plan; (3) the educational facilities pro- 
vided in the buildings—number of class- 
rooms; number and kind of special rooms, ! 
number of auditoriums and their size, | 
number of gymnasiums and their size; | 
(4) the capacity of the same building | 
on the piatoon and non-platoon plan; (5) | 
the cost of erecting new buildings for | 
the platoon plan, of reconstructing build- | 
ings which do not need reconstruction; 
(6) the number of teachers required for 
schools of different sizes; (7) the cost! 
of instruction on the platoon and non- | 
platoon plan in the same building; (8) | 
the length of the school day, school week, | 
|and school year of schools on the platoon | 
plan; (9) the number of platoon schools | 
having evening schools and summer} 
schools; (10) reasons for organizing | 
schools on the platoon plan; (11) reac- } 
tion of parents, teachers, and pupils to} 
the platoon plan; (12) advantages and | 
disadvantages of the plan as stated by | 
superintendents having had experience | 
with the plan. 

A bulletin on “Source Material on! 
Different Phases of the Platoon Plan,” } 
has been completed and is now being | 
mimeographed. This bulletin not only | 
lists 258 articles, reports,’ books, etc., | 
'on the platoon plan, but also includes aj 
brief summary of the essential points in | 
each article. At the suggestion of school | 
superintendents and professors of educa- | 
tion, this source material was grouped 
under the following hearings: auditorium, ! 
buildings, costs, general (including or- | 
| ganization and administration), results 
of educational tests, special activities, 
and play. These are the topics about | 
which there are the most requests for | 
information. 


=. 


eet oer aie > % 
|New Mexico Promotes’ 
| Birth Registration| 


| Work Progresses as chil-| 
| dren’s Bureau Provides 
Cooperation. 
| ‘haem tasidieteineemenaiiagibeniaiiin 

New Mexico, one of the few states not | 


now in the birth and death registration | 


area of the United States, is making | 


“been satisfactory, and the bank balances | cidence, particularly in the east, and in) progress in that direction, according to | 
Sand inventories of leading importers are; some States is surpassing the epidemié| an coral statement made public on August | 


Teported to be in excellent condition to 
“meet the anticipated trade demands. 


©. No important building and public im-| Service, Dr. C. C. Pierce, stated orally | Partment of Labor, based upon a report ; Pennsylvania, 130; 


provement plans have been formulated 
‘and a decided slack has occurred in city 
employment. Export statistics are not 


sugar are at high levels with exports 
ot cotton 
movement. 


Flour Production 
Shows Gain in July 


During July a total of 38,930,739 
bushels of wheat was ground and §8,- 
886.012 barrels of flour were produced 

f by 1,041 mills reporting to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Of the mills report- 
ing, 134 were idle during the month. 

Production during the month shows 
that the 1,041 mills, with a daily 24-hour 
capacity of 658,077 bushels of wheat, 
were operated at 51 per cent of their 
total capacity, according to figures made 
public by the Department August 30. 
There were 685,800,238 pounds of offal 
produced for an average of 81.8 pounds 
per barrel of flour. For each barrel of 

f flour, 278.5 pounds of wheat were neces- 
h sary. 

In June. 1,056 mills reported 35,632,- 
659 bushels of wheat ground and 7,- 
664,926 barrels of flour and 636,307,910 | 
pounds of offal produced. In June,| 
278.9 pounds of wheat were required per| 
barrel of flour, and there were 83 pounds 
of offal per barrel. Operation in June} 
was 44.3 per cent of total capacity. | 


ee 
Old Newspapers Exported 
In Quantities to Orient, 


Pacific coast interests are doing «| 


prevalence of last ycar, the Acting Sur- 
geon of the United States Public Health 


| August 30. 


| 


| Declaring there is no reason for alarm, 


| Dr. Pierce said, however, that every pre- | 
available, but shipments of ore, oil and}caution should be exercised by parents! 


}of small children. Because the disease 


j head cold, he advises that contacts with 
; persons having colds be avoided. 

} Latest reports to the Public Health 
| Service show that the total number of 
‘cases of infantile paralysis for the week 
tended August 25, 1928, was 220. This 
! figure, however. does not include reports 
from New 
|States. In New York the disease has 
|been unusually prevalent, and for the 
| week ended August 18, 94 cases were re- 
} ported from that State alone. The total 
jnumber of cases reported for that week 

was 234. 
| For the week ended August 25, Mary- 


| setts 34; West Virginia 24; Ohio 17; 
| Montana 18; Washington 16, and Penn- 
isylvania 12 
}one to ten cases each. 

“Although the number of cases re- 
{ported to the Public Health Service 
| Shows an increased prevalence through- 
{out the United States, particularly along 
the eastern coast,” 
prevalence generally has not reached 


York State and four other} 


\land reported 39 new cases; Massachv- | 


. Other States reported from |} 


said Dr. Pierce, “the| 


30, by the Children’s Bureau of the De- | 


; Soon to be issued on the administration } 
of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and 
Infancy Act during the fiscal year 1927. 

Dr. Blanche N. Haines, Director of 


below the normal seasonal| usually begins with the sympton of 2|the Division of Maternity and Infancy 


Infant Hygiene of the Children’s Bu- 
|reau, has just returned from New 
| Mexico, where special efforts are now 
being made to promote birth registration 
in order to bring the state into the birth 
registration area. That state cannot, 
,it is stated, be brought within the birth 
registration area until birth registra- 
tions are 90 per cent complete. 

The Bureau, it is said, has appointed } 
}a Spanish representative to assist Dr. | 
| Haines in the birth registration work, | 
with the general cooperation given by 
since the state’s population is largely 
Spanish. This, it is explained, is in line } 
the Children’s Bureau to the National | 
Committee to Aid Completion of the | 
Registration Area before 1930. 

’ 


' 


_ In Far East Reported | 
i he 


— 


| alcoholic beverages and the various sys- 


Value Declines But Volume Is' 


that of last year.” Rete ; 
sofia ls . Maintained on Large Scale. | 


Cause And Cure Studied. 
Dr. Pierce stated that the Public] —_—_—_—_—— 
Health Service has been devoting much} [Continued from Page 1.) 
— . se hee mpd and| their markets. 
cure of poliomyelitis, or infantile para-! a hit = 
lysis. Scientific investigators, he veaid,| eS demand at the price, while lower | 
hold the opinion that the virus of in-| P™Ces for some other American staples | 
fantile paralysis is spread through secre-| cut further into the total value of ship- | 
tions of the mouth, nose and throat. The! ments to the Far East. 
germ appears to be ultra-miscroscopic,) Lower prices for crude rubber, raw! 
and it has not yet been identified, al-| silk and jute products were responsible 





American cotton found | 


thriving business in the sale of old news- | though it has been definitely established| for a large part of the reduction in im- 


papers to manufacturing firms in the 
Orient, and during the fiscal year ended 


is 


that it communicable. s 
Surgeon J. P. Leake, and Surgeon W. 


|; port values. A 3 per cent increase in 
the quantity of Oriental raw silk pur- 


June 30, exports from Los Angeles alone | T. Harrison, of the Public Health Serv-| chases was accompanied by a 9 per cent 


amounted to 70,018,008 pounds having 
a value of $685,425, according to infor- 
mation received by Commissioner Samuel 
S. Sandberg, representing the Pacific 
coast on the Shipping Board. 

In China and Japan old newspapers 
are used in the making of firecrackers, 
toys, boxes wail linings and novelties, 
he stated orally August 30. 

During May, 1928, 8,659,129 pounds 
of newspapers, having a value of $93,- 
231 were exported from Los -Angeles, 

d the average monthly ‘shipment is 
about 5,000,000 pounds. 


Imports of Newsprint Reach 
$11,000,000 in Month! 


Newsprint paper imported by the 
Wnited States during July totaled 174,- 
M667 tons, valued at $11,233,152. the De-! 
ppartment of Commerce stated August | 
30. Canada was the largest contributor, 
th 149,868 tons, valued at $9,778,479, 
ile Newfoundland ranked second, with! 
125,980 tons, worth $992,710, Department} 
Migures showed, | 


ice, have been assigned to conduct an 
intensive study of the disease, said Act- 
ing Surgeon General Pierce. They are 
pursuing their research at the Hygenic 
Laboratory, in Washington, endeavoring 
to isolate the germ, determine its cause 
and evolve’means of prevention. 

| Medical science has learned, said Dr. 
| Pierce, that the best method of treat- 
jing infantile paralysis is complete rest 
until the acute stage has been passed. 
Then, he said, physiotherapy treatments, 
consisting of massaging, may be admin- 
istered, but these are very dangerous 
given before the patient is con- 
valescent. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
j 
' 
| 


| 
| decline in value and crude rubber suf- | 
fered to the extent of 8 .per cent by 
| quantity and 20 per cent by value. 
| Preliminary returns for the first half 
of 1928 indicate but slight changes in 
|the relative value of exports and im- 
| ports of the Far East, as compared with 
the total value of United States exports 
and imports, but interesting readjust- 
ments accurred in the ratios of gains | 
jand losses of the various countries cone | 
|cerned. China, Philippine Islands, Neth- 
jerlands East Indies, Ceylon, Indo China 


oe — 


Buildings at Seville 
Are to Be Used as 


Foreign Consulates 


Permanent Structures Under 
Construction by Several 
Governments at 
Exposition. 


» Foreign exhibition buildings under 
construction at the International Expo- 
sition in Seville are in a number of in- 
stances permanent structures to be re- 
tained as consulates, according to in- 
formation received from Commissioner 
General Thomas E. Campbell, former 
governor of Arizona and head of‘ the 
United States Commission to the Ex- 
position. All the countries of Central 
and South America, as well as the 
United States, Cuba, Mexico and Morocco 
will participate it was stated. The text 
of the statement follows: 


Brazil in her permanent building will} 





of the coffee industry, with a small fac- 


The tabulation|their schools on the platoon plan or| tory engaged in shelling, drying, select-| 


ing, roasting and preparing the coffee 
bean for export. 

Home For Chilean Students. | 

Chile will also erect a permanent} 

building which will later become the| 


| home of Chilean students sent by their] trial orders of Italian lemons have not 
| government to Spain and also as the/jso far been successful. 
; consular 


offices and residence. This! 


} building will be a rambling low struc-| China depends chiefly on the all-season| 


ture dominated by a tower. 


The construction in a general aspect | 
is reminiscent of native Chilean ar- 
chitecture, blended with a light touch} 
of Spain. The exhibits will include a/| 
large mineral display, while a feature 
throughout the Exposition will be a 
small street fair transplanted intact 
with all its attractions, 

A small factory to demonstrate the| 
manufacture of “Jipijapa” hats, popular | 
in Colombia, together with a coffee dis- | 
play and an exhibition of minerals and} 
precious stones, among them some fa- 
mous Colombian emeralds, will be 
among the displays placed in the Co- 
lombian building. 


Cuban Sugar and Tobacco. 
Extensive sugar and tobacco displays 
will be featured by Cuba. A model fac- 
tory demonstrating the manufacture of | 
! 
tems of disinfection, vaccination and | 
sanitation used in Cuba will be exhibited. 
Twenty-three bureaus of the Federal 
Government will exhibit in the three 
buildings that the United States is erect- 
ing. One of these will be permanent and 
will be furnished with all the latest con- 
veniences. i 
Another feature of the United States 
exhibitions will be the United States 
Army Band, under the direction of Cap- 
tain William J. Stannard, who has gath- 
ered over 400 selections of unpublished 
music in Latin-American countries. Cap- 
tain Stannard will render 30 concerts 
during the Exposition. j 
The Spanish government is now erect-! 
ing exhibition halls for private ex- 
hibitors. 


Licensed Aviators Listed 
In Government Directory 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
bama, 26; Arizona, 5; Arkansas, 32; 
California, 417; Colorado, 66; Connecti- 
cut, 30; Delaware, 2; District of Colum- 
bia, 147; Florida, 56; Idaho, 5; Georgia, 
24; Illinois, 161; Indiana, 47; Iowa, 35; 
Kansas, 66; Kentucky, 18; Louisiana, 19; 
Maine, 7; Maryland, 31; Massachusetts, 
57; Michigan, 124; Minnesota, 55; Mis- |! 
Sissippi, 10; Missouri, 107; Montana, 6. | 

Nebraska, 830; Nevada, 4; New Hamp- 
shire, 2; New Jersey, 36; New York, 238; 
North Carolina, 17; North Dakota, 3; 
Ohio, 132; Oklahoma, 51; Oregon, 26; 
Rhode Island, 3; | 
South Carolina, 4; South Dakota, 12; 
Tennessee, 38; Texas, 109; Utah, 18: | 
Vermont, 1; Virginia, 109; Washington, 
41; West Virginia, 5; Wisconsin, 48; 
Wyoming, 25; Alaska, 9; Hawaiian 
Isiands, 29, and: miscellaneous, 5. 

The directory, Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 20, may be had free of charge on 
application to the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce. 


Use of Metric Standards 
For Cotton Is Disapproved 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
scriptions in terms of the official cot- 
ton standards of the United States for 
length of staple have been circulated 
both abroad and in this country; and it 


| is now everywhere recognized that these 


millimeter descriptions as commonly 
used in cotton transactions have consti- 
tuted for the most part a grossly in- 
accurate application of the metric sys- 
tem of measurement. 

The Solicitor’s opinion was based upon 
a careful consideration of all the facts 
as they are now understood by the De- 
partment. His decision is controlling upon 
the Department in its administration of 
the law, and while sales may properly 
be made on actual samples or private 
types, where any staple standard nomen- 
clature is used in connection with inter- 
state and export transactions the de- 


| scription, to comply with the law, must 


be according to the official staple stand- 
ards of the United States. Willful eva- 
sion of this requirement is held to be a 
violation of the law and must be dealt 
with accordingly. 


The whole Far East furnished an out- 
let for 16 per cent of America’s total 
exportable surplus and supplied in re- 


| turn 30 per cent of the total imports 


into the United States during 1928. 
Seven countries, Japan, Australia, 
China, India, Philippine Islands, New 
Zealand, and Netherland East Indies 
bought American products to the value 
of $360,606,000 or 97 per cent of the 
total amount exported from the United 
States to the Far East, and returned 
$490,110,000 worth of the products or 
practically 80 per cent of the total im- 
ports into the United States in the same 


jand Siam took United States exports in | area. The ratios for the 1927 period were 
increased ratois ranging from 3% per|96 and 64 respectively, Malay supplied 
cent for Netherlands East Indies to 38 | approximately 19 per cent of the total 


| 
| if 
} 


per cent for Siam. 

On the basis of actual value increases, | 
however, China headed the list with a 
gain of $12,500,000 to its credit. India, 
—_——- (New Zealand and Philippine Islands were 

Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce|the only countries in this area register- | 
Commission, on August 30, approved a|ing advances in imports into the United | 
report and certificate in Finance Docket) States. 

No. 7072, authorizing the acquisition by | As a result of these trade extensions 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Company of|and curtailments, the exeess of United 
the properties of the Orion Telephone|States merchandise imports over exports 
Company. ito the Far East during the 1928 period 


Michigan Bell Telephone 
To Buy Orion Company | 


imports but consumed less than 2 per 
cent of the exorts. 

Although the actual value of exorts 
from the United States to the Far East 
was lower, the volume of trade continued 
heavy. The United States sold to the 
Far Eastern countries automobiles and 
trucks and accessories to the value of 
$47,000,000 of which Australia took $17,- 
188,000 worth; Japan $7,474000; Neth- 
erland East Indies $4,693,000; India $4,- 
041,000 and New Zealand $3,969,000. 


Ay 


From United States Is Small But Growing 


Agriculture Commission Says Low Purchasing Power Is 
Retarding Factor. 


On account of the Russian demand for 
lemon with their tea, imports of lemons 
into Northern Manchuria are large, it 
was stated by Agricultural Commissioner 
Paul 0. Nyhus in a report on condi- 
tions affecting the Chinese market for 
American oranges and lemons, made pub- 
lic August 29 by the Department of 
Commerce. China offers a growing mar. 
ket for these products of the United 
States, Mr. Nyhus says. The statement 
follows in full text: 

China affords a small but growing 
market for American oranges and lem- 
ons. The larger part of the American 
oranges shipped to that country is con- 
sumed in Shanghai, while Manchuria, be- 
cause of the large Russian population, is 
probably the principal consumer of 
American lemons due to the Russian 
custom of using lemon in tea. | 

The principal competition encountered 
by American oranges'in China comes 
from the small sweet native orange 
grown along the southeast coast of the 
country and, particularly in the case of 
the Manchurian market, from the Jap- 
anese Mandarin oranges. 

Practically mo competition is enecoun- 
tered by American lemons, as there is no 
Chinese production of this fruit and 


The market for American oranges in 


character of American varieties, on the 
purchasing power of the Chinese popu- 
lation and on facilities for shipping andj 
handling the frait in good.condition. Re-| 
exports from China to other countries | 
are insignificant. 

It is significant that three-fourths of} 
the entire consumption of American! 
oranges takes place in Shanghai, an ex-} 
planation of which will indicate the fac-| 
tors and potentialities of the American} 
orange market in China. The market for 
American oranges is largely during the 
spring and summer months when the 
native varieties are out of season. Dur- 
ing this time the American orange has 
only slight competition anywhere in 
China as oranges imported from Japan 
into Manchuria are similar to native} 
oranges and chiefly replace the native 
orange. ‘ 


Cheaper Price of Native 


And Japanese Oranges 

The native Chinese orange supple- 
mented by supplies of similar fruit from 
Japan is one of the leading and most 
popular varieties of fresh fruit consumed | 
in China. The chief growing rerion is 
along the Southeast Coast and large 
shipments are made to Yangtsze, North- 
ern China and South Asiatic parts 
ranging in amout from 686,000 to 943,-| 
000 boxes annually, according to Mr.! 
Nyhus. 

There are several varieties of the na- 
tive orange, known largely by the places! 
at which they are grown. Certain va-} 
rities have en extremely loose skin and | 
are fully as large as American oranges, 
others having a thin, tight skin are small 
in size, All varieties are very sweet tast- 
ing and are liked by many foreigners | 
as well as the -Ameritan oranges and| 
have the added Advantage of being very 
much cheaper than the foreign fruit. 

The native orange appears on the mar- 
ket in large quantities in November and 
while they remain in good condition there 
is little place for the expensive Ameri- 
can fruit. Small quantities of the native 
fruit may be kept until June but gen-} 
erally in March they become dry and 
tasteless and an outlet is provided for 
the all season American oranges which, 
although sold throughout the year, are 
sold in the largest quantities during the} 
summer months. 

Even in the off season for native fruit} 
the market for our oranges is greatly 
limited by the low purchasing power oi 
the Chinese people. For the masses, 
foreign oranges, due to their high price, 
are out of the question. Even for the| 
Chinese of moderate circumstances it is 
one thing to buy native oranges while} 
in season at 5 to 7 cents per pound and 
an entirely different matter to be able 
to afford-foreign oranges at two to 
four times this price. 

Some idea of the purchasing power 
and standard of living may be concluded 
from the fact that probably three-fourths 
of the shop hands, factory workers and 
manual laborers in Shanghai have wages 
not exceeding $9 per month. In the in- 
terior wages are materially less than in 
the port cities. Outside Nanking farm 
laborers were hoeing cotton last May 
at 12 cents per day while the price of 
American oranges on the same day in| 
one of the shops of Nanking was 6 cents) 
a piece, | 

With this understanding of the Chinese 
purchasing power one of the chief rea-! 
sons for the importance of Shanghai as! 
a market becomes apparent. Not only} 
is there a large number of Americans! 
and Europeans in this city (about 15,-| 
000), but the city holds a concentration 
of wealthy Chinese. 

As acenter of import and export tradc, 
banking, manufacturing and business in 
general it has a larger population of 
wealthy Chinese than any other city in 
China. It is this small minority of the 
population having ample means and 
adopting Western habits more and more 
that primarily accounts for the Ameri- 
can orange market in Shanghai. 

Practically all of the oranges shipped 
from America to China are sent to 
Shanghai although local exporters make 
reexports in small lots to coast and river 
ports. Reexporting of American oranges 
are approximately one-fourth of the 


| importance 


; Russian community in Northern Man- 
|churia, state that the difficulty of ship- 





amount received at Shanghai. 
Consumption in Shanghai 


Of American Oranges 

Considerable amounts of the native 
varieties are reshipped fom Shanghai 
to North China and to Yangtsze ports, 
but foreign imports of oranges do not 
average more than 10 per cent of the 
receipts of native oranges. 

There are about four importing com- 
panies in Shanghai which import Ameri- 
can oranges and whose salesmen canvass 
the numerous fruit shops in the interna- 
tional settlement and in the native city. 
Sizes of 200 and 252 oranges to a case 
seem to be the best sellers, and asking 
prices are generally per piece or num- 
ber of pieces per Mexican dollar. 

During the summer months American 
oranges are very prominently displayed. 
It isa common sight to see arranged in 
front of some of the shops half or quar- 
ter pieces of oranges salvaged from 
spoiled lots and on tale for a few cop- 
pers. Little is wasted. 

Cold storage facilities in Shanghai are 
ample and at reasonable rates. The 
ocean rate from Seattle to Shanghai is 
gold $1.50 per box when shipped in cold 





storage, or $1.25 per box in ventilated 
storage. The import duty is $.50 per 
100 pounds. 

Dealers state that prices during the 
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current season are higher than aq year 
ago, and that sales, accoxdingly, are 
somewhat less than last season, Civil 
warfare during the past two years has 
made business with the interior espe- 
cially difficult, 

Transportation facilities in China are 
very poor, and particularly inadequate 
during the hot, summer months for tak- 
ing care of oranges taken out of cold 
storage for reshipment to interior places. 
There is NO cold storage on coast boats 
or trains from Shanghai. Shipping con- 
ditions and facilities in the outport and 
interior places often prevent shipment 
to satisfy the limited purchasing power 
that does exist, 


The Tientsin market for American or. 
anges, although small, is the second larg 
est of China. The trade is similar to| 
that of Shanghai, the largest sale of| 
American oranges being from June to} 
September, when native oranges are off 
the market. Ninety per cent of the re- 
ceipts of Tientsin are native oranges, 7| 
per cent Japanese, and 3 per cent Amer- 
ican. 

An American importer maintains an 
agent at Tientsin who solicits the trade 
regularly and another American importer 
has a salesman in North China who calls 
at Tientsin quite frequently. The near- 
by fruit areas of Chefoo, Changli and 
the western hills provide: Tientsin with 
a variety Of native fresh fruits, which 
partially explains the light consumption 
of American oranges during the summer! 
months. Another detrimental factor is| 
the absence of well conducted fruit shops 
such as exist in Shanghai and the lack 
of facilities for keeping stored fruit in} 
good condition. 


Importareé Market 
At Dairerz, Manchuria 


Dairen in the Japanese leased teri- 
tory of Kwantung is the southern entry| 
port into Manchuria, the third region in| 
as a market for American! 
oranges. Japanese and Formosan oranges 
make up about 90 per cent of the total 
receipts of this port and almost entirely 
displace the native Chinese orange, Jap-| 
anese Oranges are chiefly of the sweet} 
mandarin type of Chinese origin and ex- 
ports are made to China, Canada and 
the United States, 

Railway transportation in Manchuria 
is the best of any region in China and 
with many cities and a population of 
about 28,000,000, there is a good outlet 
for the low priced oranges from nearby 
Japan. 


Leading provision dealers at Harbin, a 


ping fruit during the extremely cold win- 
ters of Manchuria prevents American 
oranges from being on the market until 
the beginning of warm weather in April. 
Although available during the summer| 
the consumption is not large. __ Reship- 
ments from Shanghai have both a boat 
trip and a long raiiway haul. 

The orange trade of China is thus of 
a very regional character, although re- 
shipments in various amounts are sent to 
all the port cities, Although the market 
is limited by the various factors men- 
tioned above, in the opinion of the trade, 
continuous improvement is expected, 

The Amercan lemon trade in China is 
in a somewhat different position from 
the orange trade for there is no effective 
domestic or foreign competition. Trial 
shipments of Italian lemons have not 
proved successful, 

The comparative hardiness of this 
fruit and its ability to stand the trans- 
portation conditions of China facilitate 
its reeexport from Shanghai and distri- 
bution to other ports in China. There 
are instances of fruit shops having no 
other American fresh fruit but lemons, 

The largest volume of sales is during} 
the summer months and the business, al- 
though not large at present, is said to be 
increasing with a larger use of lemons 
for emonade, tea and other drinks, and 
to serve with fish, Imports into Man- 
churia are relatively large due to the 
tea drinking habit of Russians in North- 
ern Manchuria and their demand for 
lemon to. serve in tea, 

The ocean rate from San Francisco to 
Shanghai is 75 cents per case for venti- 
lated storage and the import duty is 40 
cents per case. 
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Classes of Veterans 
Eligible to Hospital 
Treatment Defined 


Bureau Issues Regulations 
For Admission of Those 
Disabled in Line of 
Duty. 


All officers of the armed forces of the 
United States during the World War 
who incurred physical disability in line 
of duty, resulting directly from such 
war service, and who have been placed 
upon separate emergency officers’ retired 
lists, will ibe entitled to hospitalization 
and medical treatment by the Veterans? 
Bureau, according to Regulation No. 196, 
promulgated by the Director of the Bu- 
reau, Brig. Gen, Frank T. Hines, ne 
just made public by the Bureau. The 
full text of the regulation follows: 

By virtue of the authority conferred 
in Section 5 and 202(10) of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, 
and pursuant to the provisions contained 
in Public No. 506, “An Act making 
eligible for retirement, officers and 
former officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps other than officers of the 
Regular Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
who incurred physical disability in line 
of duty while in the service of the United 
States during the World War,” the fol- 
lowing regulation, canceling and super- 


jseding Sections 9120 and 9121 of United 


States Veterans’ Bureau Regulation No. 
160, is hereby promulgated effective 
May 24, 1928, to be incorporated in 
United States Veterans’ Bureau Regu- 
lations, as Sections 9120, 9121, 9122. 
Certain Classes Excluded. 


Section 9120: Officers or enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy or Marine Corps of 
the United States on the active or re- 
tired list, except eligibles under the pro- 
visions of Section 9121 of this regula- 
tion, may not be considered “Veterans” 
within the meaning of Section 202 (10) 
of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, 
as amended, and may not be furnished 
hospitalization by or at the expense of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Any such persons admitted to any Gov- 
ernment hospital under orders of the 
Secretary of War or Secretary of the 
Navy, or on authority of other Govern- 
ment departments or _ establishments, 
may not be transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau under the provisions of Section 202- 
(10), World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, 
as amended. Patients in United States 
Veterans’ Hospitals who come within the 
provisions of this regulation will be 
transferred immediately to the jurisdic- 
tion of the War or Navy Department, as 
the case maybe. (V. B. Regulation No. 
196, effective May 24, 1928.) 

Section 9121: All persons who have 
served as officers of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States dur- 
ing the World War, other than as officers 
of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty, resulting directly from 
such war service, and who have been 
placed upon separate emergency officers’ 
retired lists, will be entitled to all hos- 
pitalization privileges and medical treat- 
ment as are at present or may hereafter 
be authorized by the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, including hospitalization 
under Section 202 (10) of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended. (V. B. 
Regulation No, 196, effective May 24, 
1928.) 

Section 9122; The pension of a veteran 
entitled to hospitilization under Section 


1202 (10) of the World War Veterans’ 


Act, 1924, as amended shall not be sub- 
ject to deduction for board, maintenance, 
or any other purpose incident to hos- 
pitalization while such veteran is hos- 
pitalized in any Government hospital. 

When a pensioner entitled to hos- 
pitlization under Section 202 (10) of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, is already hospitalized by au- 
thority of and under the jurisdiction of 
a Department others than the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, such patient 
will not be transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau except on proper application to be 
submitted in accordance with existing 
instructions, such application to be for- 
warded to Central Office for recommenda- 
tion by the Medical Director to the Di- 
rector for approval. (V. B. Regulation 
No. 196, effective May 24, 1928.) 
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Further Training 
Of Clerical Workers | 
Urged by Specialist 


Mr. Malott States Prepara-| 

tion in This Field Is Neg- | 

lected Phase of Com- 
mercial Education. 


The training of cterical workers has 
been a “neglected phase” of commercial | 
education, declared the Specialist in| 
Commercial Education for the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, J. P. O. Malott. A study 
of this phase made at Harvard Uni- 
versity presents data that challenge 
educators to provide better training for 
this class of workers, he states. One 
of the conclusions which Mr. Malott 
quotes from. the study is that the train- 
ing courses should be based on duties 
performed instead of on payroll titles. 
The statement follows in full text: 

A great contribution to secondary 
commercial education is the study of 
clerical training needs by F. G. Nichols, 
associate professor of education, and | 
others, at Harvard University, in co- 
operation with the National Association 
of Office Managers. A preliminary re- 
port of this study was made at the 
American Vocational Association conven- 


tion held at Louisville, Ky., in December, | 


1926. The purpose of the research as 
stated in the questionnaires distributed 


late in 1923 and compiled during the | 


biennium was: 

“To determine certain things with ref- 
erence to general clerical work in the 
hope that the information obtained may 
be made the basis of the development of 
a suitable type of general clerical busi- 
ness training and of vocational guidance 
that- will insure for the more numerous 
general clerical positions a supply of 
specifically picked and fundamentally 
trained workers. It is believed that such 
a program as is contemplated will work 
to the mutual advantage of employes 
and employers, the former securing 
training for employment and the latter 
securing better qualified employes.” 

Preparation for Duties. 

For many years some of the outstand- 
ing problems of commercial education 
have pertained to vocational training of 
clerical workers. This study of Mr. 
Nichols, which was based upon reports 
from 54 office managers and 6,050 clerks, 
was a comprehensive effort to clarify 
and solve some of these problems. The 


autrors show that definite preparation | 


for the clerical positions is a vital prob- 
lem to employers and to a large per- 
centage -of employes; that neither a 
stenographic nor bookkeeping training 
alone is a satisfactory preparation for 


clerical duties; and that the few courses | 


in office practice in the high schools are 


totally inadequate to meet the present! 


office requirements. To aid in the or- 


mary and secondary office trades and 
general clerical positions. 

The elaborate data concerning general 
education, business training, and require- 
ments in these occupations develop a new 
conception of office practice. The report 


presents a fact basis for supplementing ! 


the stenographic, bookkeeping, and retail 
selling curricula with units of clerical 
training, and for the development of a 
suitable clerical training curriculum. The 
suggested content should result in imme- 
diate improvement of commercial educa- 
tion in the regular high schools, part- 
time schools, and evening schools. By 
providing for intensive clerical training, 
more of the pupil’s time can be devoted 
to general education. Such a 
should provide for success in specifie oc- 
cupations and beiter background for pro- 
motional opoprtunities. 
Conclusions of Report. 

The report contains 31 clear and con- 
vincing conclusions that should chal- 
lenge commercial teachers to provide 
for the training of clerical workers, 
which is a neglected phase of commer- 
cial education Among the significant 
conclusions are: That closer cooperation 
between business men and commercial 
teachers is essential to real progress in 
the solution of business training prob- 


lems; that the general clerical training | 
courses should be based on duties per- | 
formed instead of on pay roll titles; that! 


specialization in clerical training should 
be possible if time limitation, indivdual 
interest, and local needs make more in- 
tensive training desirable; that all or 
part of a secondary school education 


is desirable for office work; that training | 


should be offered in the high schools 
because business men give preference to 
trained applicants; that teacher-training 
institutions should prepare teachers of 


clerical training; and that additional in-' 


vestigations into other clerical training 
problems should be made. 


The outstanding recommendations for | 
further study pertain to the organiza-! 


tion of local surveys to measure the 
local need for clerical courses and office 
equipment: to the duty and trait analy- 
ses of clerical workers for 
guidance and course of study revision; 
to the educational and business biogra- 
phies of clerical workers to determine 
crucial factors for promotion; to the ob- 
jectives for the related vocational com- 
mercial subjects and how best to achieve 
these objectives; and to the present and 
prospective status of boys in business 
occupation and the best type of training 
to meet their needs. 


Correct Addressing 


Of Mail Is Urged 


Post Office Department Aids 
Business Men to Revise Lists. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
costly to the Postal Service. 
non-delivery are, move often 
costly to the mailer. 

Straying of Mail Costly. 

Solicitations for orders cannot produce | 
results if the customers does not receive 
the solicitation. If he receives it a few 
hours late a competitor may get the 
order which otherwise would have gone 
to “you.” Often the solicitation does 
not contain the street address of the 
advertising firm and then the customer’s ; 
order is subjected to the same directory 
service and resullant delay which befell 
that of the advertiser. 

Any business o1 commercial 
knows that the delay to an orde1 
means cancellation, as well as the 
of future business. Moral: Put your 
street address plainly, not only-on ali 
letter-heads and envelopes, but on news- 
paper and magazine adéertising. 

The reaction of a customer to the re- 
turn for a better address of an important 
order can easily be imagined. If he 


than not, 


house 
otten 
loss 
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Improved Facilities to Provide 


Lunch 


In Schools Sought b y Children’s Bureau 


More Than One-fourth of Pu 


Recent Investigation of Conditions Shows. 


One-fourth to one-half of the children 
of the country go to school without 


having had only a cup of coffee, recent 


| investigations show, the Bureau of Edu- 


cation, Department of the Interior, 
stated on August 30 in a discussion of 
the gractice of providing lunches at 
schools. It is the duty of the school, “in 
so far as its educational resources will 
permit,” to counteract deficiencies in the, 
diet of pupils, the Bureau declares. It 
adds that for this purpose, the school 
lunch is recognized as one of the most 
effective health agencies in the school 
system. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Public-school lunch rooms in dark; 
poorly ventilated, musty basements are} 
rapidly being replaced by well-lighted, | 
ventilated, and cheerful ones, equipped 
with the most modern appliances and 


| supervised by trained dietitians, who not 


only vrepare food suitable for growing 
boys and girls, and serve it in an environ- 
ment conducive to the development of 
high ideals and standards of conduct, but 
make the essential food products so ap- 
pealing to the eye and appetizing to the 
taste that food selection by children be- 
comes a pleasurable exercise. 

Too often the lunch is hurriedly swal- 
lowed and is devoid of nutriment needed 
for muscle and bone building, formation 
of good blood, teeth, and all the other 
factors which help to produce health. 
This is one of the important reasons why 
the person in charge of school feeding 
should be a trained dietitian, so that the 
right kind of foods will be supplied. 

If the breakfast is insufficient, there is, 
every reason why the school lunch shouid 
make up the deficiencies. Investigations 
concerning the breakfasts of school chil- 
dren show that from one-fourth to one- 
half of the children go to school without 
breakfast. and many of them go after 
having had only a cup of coffee. This 
situation may be due to poverty, slovenly | 
habits of living (not rising in time to eat 
properly), or ignorance on the part of 
the parents of the needs of growing chil- 
dren. 

It is the duty of the school, in so far 
as its educational resources will permit,! 
to counteract these deficiencies. For this 
purpose the school lunch room is gradu- 
ally being recognized as one of the great- 
est health agencies in the entire school 
system. 


Lunch Room Facilities 
Studied in New York 

In 1926 the New York lunch inquiry 
studied school lunch rooms 
in 120 cities of 50,000 population and 
more. This committee found that 43 of 
the 120 lunch rooms were under the di- 
rect supervision of departments of home 
economics, 29 under cafeteria managers, 
21 under lunch-room directors, ¢ under 
arent-teacher associations, 3 under the 
principal of the school, and the others 
under miscellaneous management. 

According to this study, several cities 
have their lunch rooms organized accord- 
ing to the following combinations: Joint 
directorship of the cafeteria director and; 
penny-lunch association; the home-eco- 
nomics department and parent-teacher 
association; supply commission and 
penny-lunch association; cafeteria man- | 
ager and home-economics department; 
and one of several other combinations. 

The home-economics committee of the 
1926-27 commission of curricula, ap- 
pointed by the department of superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, made a survey of the lunch 
rooms in the 130 public schools enrolled 
in the cooperative plan of curriculum 
revision of that association. 

This committee found that 65 schools! 
have lunch rooms managed or the menus 
directed by home-economics teachers; 78 
schools have the assistance of home- 
economies girls especially trained for 
this project; 78 or more schools have 
the home-economices girls prepare all or 
some of the food served in the lunch; 
rooms; 32 schools give the home-eco- 
nomics girls. ari opportunity to assist 
with the marketing for the lunch rooms; 


/65 or more schools teach guidance in 


food selection by means of posters, pub- 
licity in the school papers. and class in- 
struction; 43 schools provide extra nour- 
ishment for the matnourished, destitute, 
and anemic children, and the expense en- ' 
tailed for these purposes is met either 
by the school board, philanthropic or- 
ganizations, or the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations; 93 or more schools train stu- 
dents in proper conduct while serving 
in the lunch room, and 78 of the schools 
give training in proper conduct to the 
served; 382 schools coperaie 
with the department of. agriculture of 
the school in securing vegetables and 
flowers, with the art department in mak- 
ing posters and in giving suggestions 
for beautifying the room, and with the 
commercial department in securing as- 
sistance with accounts, 

This study indicates that in a large 
proportion of the cities in the cooperative | 
plan of curriculum revision the depart- | 
ments of home economics either manage | 


| or cooperate with the lunch rooms; that 


in a number of cases the lunch room is! 
of mutual benefit to the departments 
concerned with it, either as offering op- 


commodity he does not attempt to locate 
the one to which he first sent the order. 

Many of the largest and most pro- 
gressive firms in the country have long | 
since realized that while, at one time, to | 
appear street addressless may have given | 
an air of importance, this condition no 
longer exists. Accordingly their exact 
locations now are registered on order 


| blanks, letter-heads, envelopes and on all 
| advertising. 


On the other hand, many firms have 
still to learn this lesson. | 

Recently a list was selected at random 
disclosing that 281 business houses were 
using stationery upon which no address} 
was to be found other than the city in; 
which they functioned, and in some cases! 
even this was missing. These firms rep- | 
resented the entire catevoi'y of business, | 
their products ranging trom “accelera- | 
tors” to “zithers.” 

It is felt that a great public service 
can be rendered in reducing the enor 
mous extent of this careless and expen-! 
sive practice. The cooperation of cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade and 
civie organizations, and publicity by Lhe 


| press, can go a long way toward reliev- 


ing the postal service of this unneces- 
sary strain and the result will be the 
saving of countless sums to American, 


knows another firm handling the same | business, 


| the 


; but the surplus 


| The 


pils Do Not Eat Breakfast 


portunities for subsidiary instruction in 
home economics, health, conduct, and ac- 


| breakfast, and many of them go after| counts, or for utilizing the salable prod- | 


ucts of home economics and agriculture. 
This study found no exploitation 
home-economics students for the benefit 
of lunch rooms. 

The report of the Massachusetts com- 
mittee of home economics in elementary 
and secondary schools shows question- 
naires were sent to 197 superintendents. 
Of these, 167 reported on the school 


‘lunch; 85 reported that home-econoinics | 
teachers are responsible for the school | 


lunch; 65 made a negative reply on this 


| question; and 18 did not report on it. 


The recommendations of this committee 
concerning home econoi.ics and the 
school lunch room are given below as to: 

(a) Organization.—Unless the schools 
are large enough to employ the service 
of a full-time lunch-room manager, the 
lunch room should be under the manage- 
ment of the -home-economics teachers, 
tor this arrangement gives better co- 
ordination and cooperation between the 
foods department and the lunch room; 
gives control of food standards; gives 


students an opportunity to apply knowl- | 


edge learned in the classroom; and 
affords a better salary arrangement for 
lunch-room director, as she not 
obliged to make her salary, but is paid 
from school funds like any other teacher. 


1s 


Lunch Room Manager 
Also Should Teach 


If the above arrangement is in effect, 
the lunch-room manager should not be 
expected to carry a full teaching load. 


If she is not a foods teacher, she should 


have received training in home economics 
with reference to the health point of 
view; and she should be in entire charge 
of the lunch room, with the principal of 
the school acting in an advisory capacity. 
The lunch-room manager should have 
the same status as the teachers. 

The senool lunch-room manager, even 
if she has received home-economics train- 
ing, is recommended to have an advisory 


committee composed of the principal of ; 


the school, a mother, a member each of 
the home-economics department and of 
the student advisory organization. 
Home-economics departments should 
not be expected to prepare all the food 
served in the lunch room. This custom 
produces a hardship on the students and 
lowers the quality of the food served, 
food from the home- 
economics departments may find a prof- 
itable outlet in the lunch room. How- 


| ever, it should be kept in mind that the 
‘ purpose of the lunch room is not to make | 


money to defray the expenses of other 
school activities, but to produce whole- 
some food for growing boys and girls 
at a reasonable price. 

(b) Qualifications of 
lunch-room manager should be a person 
of excellent health, executive ability, and 
imagination. She should htuve a knowl- 
edge of the costs, values, and prepara- 
tion of food; and of the psychology of 
selling foods to growing boys and girls. 
She should be experienced in the buying 
and managing of food supplies, and in 
keeping daily records, and she should 
have the ability to produce artistic sur- 
roundings. 

(c) Location of lunch 
lunch room should not be 
ment, because of the insanitation and un- 
attractiveness of dark, inadequately ven- 
tilated rooms, but if possible, on the 
same floor with the foods division of the 
home*economics department. 

(d) Equipment and serving facilities. 
—These should be of such a type as to 


provide arrangements for the studenis | 


to wash their hands and to insure rapid 
service. The length of time for serving 
should not be less than 20 minutes; 30 
minutes is preferable. 

(e) Kinds of foods.— Only foods 
healthful for growing boys and girls 
should be served. Candies of any kind 
pastries, rich desserts, doughnuts, frank- 
furters, pickles, tea, and coffee should 


‘have no place in the school lunch room, 


even though they may be good sellers 
and profitable. In certain 
where children insist on having candy 
and frankfurters and will buy them out- 
side, it is preferable to provide them in 
the lunch room, and of a good quality. 


Addressee to Redeem 
Fraudulent Postage 


Required to Give Name of 
Sender to Post Office 


Instructions concerning the treatment 
of articles received from foreign coun- 


tries with fraudulent stamps affixed are, 


contained in a memorandum just sent 
to postmasters by the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover. 
full text of the memorandum fol- 
lows: 

When an article received from a 
foreign country with a Form K (Avis de 
L’Envoi) attached, it indicates that the 
stamp affixed to the article is fraudulent 
or has been previously used. | 

Such articles should be delivered to, 
the addressee, or his representative, oniy | 
if he pays the postage due and consents | 
to make known the name and address of | 


Is 


-| the sender, and to place at the disposal 


of the postal service, after having taken 
note of the contents, the entire article 
if it is inseparable from the evidence of! 
the offense, or else the part of the ar- 
ticle (envelope, wrapper, part of let-| 
ter, etc.) which contains the address and 
the stamp pointed out as fraudulent. 

If the addressee, or his representative, | 
refuses to comply with these demands, | 
the article must be returned to the 


!country of origin through this Depart- | 


ment. 


In either case, a report of the inter-, 
view with the addressee on a Form L, | 
mentioning incidents such as refusal to 
accept the article, to open it or to make 
known the sender, ete., should be trans-| 
mitted to the Division of International 
Postal Service, Office of the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, accompanied | 
by the article or the envelope thereof, 
as the case may be, for appropriate dis- 
position, 

The Form L should be signed by. the 
postinaster and by the addressee, or his 
representative. If the latter refuses to 
sign, the refusal should be noted in 
place and instead of the signature. 

It the postage charge is collected, post- 
age-due stamps in the required amount 
should be affixed to the cover of the 
article, ih 
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Rayon Competition 
Is Retarding Textile 


‘| Industry of Germany, 


Activities Noted in Cotton 
Spinning and Weav- 
ing Mills. 





| Increasing rayon competition is largely 
| responsible for general slackening of the 
|German textile industry, it was stated 
‘August 30 by the Department of Com- 
|merce, in a discussion of the recent duli- 
|ness in the Chemnitz district. German 
| exports of cotton yarn, however, in- 
creased in May to 832 metric tons as 
compared with 657 tons in May, 1927. 
Industry Slackening Up. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The cotton spinning mills in the Chem- 
‘nitz district are feeling the effects of the 
general slackening in the entire Ger- 
‘man textile industry. Receipt of incom- 
ing orders has fallen off and the major- 
jity of the mills have curtailed production. 
| Old orders will keep some mills occupied 
| for a short while, but the outlook for the 
near future is unfavorable on 
of the slackening in incoming orders. 
| The decline in sales of cotton and floret 
iyarns (yarn made ‘of the best kind of 
silk waste) is attributed by the spinners 
|to the increasing use of rayon in hosiery 
| manufacture, so that mills are in keen 
competition to cover what small demand 
is existing. Consequently cotton yarn 
|prices are low, despite the firmness of 
|raw cotton quotations. 
| The small demand at present is only 
for a few special cotton and floret yarns, 
jwhile the majority of other 
difficult of sale. Because of this situa- 


jtion most mills are now in a position to | 


liver promptiy. 


ide 
! Conditions are on the same unfavor- 


‘able plane in the Saxon worsted yarn in-!} 


‘dustry, with prices for yarns depressed 
despite the firm raw _ wool 
| Worsted yarn spinners report a general 
'shortage of new orders, on account of 
jthe unfavorable position of the knit 
goods industry, conditions which force 
_the knitters to hold back their yarn or- 
ders as long as possible. 

| The receipt of payments is equally un- 
satisfactory in both the cotton 
worsted mills. 


\ Yarn Dealers Suffer. 


| This general situation is most uncom- 
fortable for the yarn dealers, whose 


|numbers have greatly increased so, that | 


; there is an exceptionally keen competi- 
j; tion for the reduced volume of orders 
‘now being placed, the more so as in 
many instances the spinners are now 
working direct with the consumers. 


Many yarn dealers claim that it is/| 


now difficult even to cover expenses, 
which is also true of raw cotton dealers, 
| Who experience great difficulties in sell- 
ing even small quantities, as the major- 
ity of spinners have sufficient stocks of 
raw cotton to cover their small demands. 
| According to census of 1925, there 
were 54 vigogne spinning mills 
Saxony, of which 51 were located in 
| Werdau-Crimmitschau and one each in 
Chemnitz, Dresden and Leipzig. A com- 
| bination of spinning and weaving plants 
which is often encountered in the cotton 
industry, is not the case in the Saxon 
vigogne industry. In Germany, vigogne 


yarn is made of all cotton and cotton | 


| waste, finished to look like wool. 

The total number of persons employed 
in the Saxon vigogne spinning industry 
'in 1925 amounted to 9,589. The number 

of workers in 1907 amounted to 7,059. 
| About 85 per cent of all the employes 
worked in the medium sized plants (51 
to 500 workers), 13 per cent in the two 
largest undertakings, and 2 per cent in 
{the five smaller mills. 

In May, 1928, a total of 3,991 metric 
tons of cotton yarns valued at $5,017,143, 
was imported into Germany as compared 
with 5,654 metric tons during May, 1927, 
a loss in quantity of 1,663 metric tons. 
(Metric ton=2,204.6 pounds.) 

Exports of Cotton Yarns. 

Total exports of cotton yarns showed 
‘an increase in May, 1928. as compared 
| with May, 1927, rising from 657 metric 
a to 832 metric tons, valued at $840,- 
The principal yarn supply countries 


eee 


General Slackening Up of | 


account 


yarns are! 


market. | 


and 


in | 
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|Relation of Chemistry to Agric 


nn  — a a 
ulture | 


| Said to Be of Increasing Importance | 


‘Need for Wider Application Said to Exist With Many 
Problems Awaiting Solution. 


| 


a of $50,000,000,000 constitutes | 


our largest business enterprise, it was 
stated August 30 at the Department of 
Agriculture by Dr. C, A. Browne, Chief 
{of the Division of Chemical and Tech- 
{nological Research in a review of the 


jassistance chemistry furnishes agricul-} 


ture, 


; The statement issued by the Depart- 
,ment contains Dr. Browne’s definition of 
| sericultural chemistry, together with 

comment upon the importance to farmers 
; of scientic contributions. 


The ful text of the statement follows: 

Fifty billion dollars invested in a far- 
flung chain of chemical factories in the 
; United States constitute Big Business— 
| the biggest enterprise in the nation. In 
the industry sunlight, water, and carbon 
dioxide are the principal raw materials. 
| Operations of plant and animal life are 
the chemical processes, and the stimu- 
lation and control of these processes are 
the problems of owners, investors, and 
operators. Factory output includes fin- 
ished and semifinished products and raw 
material for yet other industries. 
products are essential — grains, fruits, 
vegetables, cotton, sugar, poultry, milk, 
wool, hides, and other necessities. Each 
farm is a chemical factory. 

This is a chemist’s approach to the 
farm problem. The chemist is Dr. C. A. 
Browne, chief of chemical and 
| logical research, Department of Agricul- 
jture. Farms and farm property, he 
poirts out, represent approximately one- 
fifth of our tangible national wealth, and 
pay about one-fifth the taxes. One- 
fifth, also, of the chemists listed in 
“American Men of Science” are engaged 
in work of an agricultural-chemical na- 
ture. “The proportion should be larger,” 
Dr. Browne says. “There is need for 
wider application of chemistry to agri- 
culture, and the problems waiting solu- 
tion are complex. 
the infinitely varied and complex proc- 


! 
| 
| 
| 


Each American farm {s a link in a vast! or animal nutrition. 
chain of chemical factories with an in-! 


} 


| 





} 
| 
\ 
| 


| 


| familiar 
The | 


}ods for analysis of agricultural 
| ucts; 


Close analysis re- 
veals these specialties as studies largely 
of chemical relations. | 

Not long ago Dr. Browne circulated a 
questionnaire among agricultural chem- | 
ists asking their opinions as to the 12, 
most important contributions which 
chemical research has made to the pros- 
perity of the Nation. Replies indicated 
substantial agreement on five services, | 
and others had considerable support. The 
five included the work leading up to the} 
passage of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act; the development of accurate meth- ' 
prod- 
accurate studies of the values of 
various foods for specific purposes in 
maintaining health and vigor, which were | 
made possible by use of the respiration, 
calorimeter; studies of the chemical 
composition, properties, and nutritive 
values of various crops as guides to 
proper feeding and diet; and the experi- 
mental use of lime to correct the steril- 
ity of acid soils. 

Other developments, highly regarded 
by the chemists, and some of them more 
to nontechnical readers are: 
Tests of fertilizers for farm crops; 
studies of vitamins; reclamation of alkali 
soils; development of the cane and beet- 
sugar industries; work on utilization of 


| wastes and by-products of agriculture in- 


| vestigation and development 


techno- | 


| 


{ 
} 


In comparison with, 


esses of plant and animal chemistry, the! 


operations of an industrial-chemical fac- 
tory, such as the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid or sodium carbonate, are rel- 
atively simple.” 

Acknowledging the important contri- 


of insec- 
ticides, fungicides, serums, etc.; and the | 
investigations of the chemistry of soils. | 

To these accomplishments Doctor 
Browne adds special mention of the 
service chemists render to the farmer} 
in protecting him from “seductive 
schemes designed to cheat him. It may} 
be a new rat poison, a new chicken 
feed, a new culture for soil inoculation. 
he farmer can protect himself by ask-! 
ing advice from chemists at his State 
experiment station.” 
Holds That Vitamins 
Are Most Active Subject 

At present the most active subject of 
agricultural chemical research in the 
United States is that of vitamins. The 
Department of Agriculture is active, as 
are no less than 23 States and numerous 


| educational institutions. 


; butions of technical chemistry to agri- | 


|culture, Doctor Browne says: 
only to reflect upon our incomplete 
| knowledge of the chemistry of cellulose, 
lignin, starch, proteins, vitamins and 
other constituents of crops and animals, 


“We have: 


’ 


“Agricultural chemistry,” says Doctor 
Browne, “has not advanced to the point | 
where it can foretell the yield of a crop 


‘by a simple analysis of the soil, but it 


or of some of the common processes of | 


plant and animal life, such as photosyn- 
thesis or the production of milk in the 
lacteal gland, to realize the immense un- 
covered distance the science has yet to 
| travel.” 


Chemistry Divided 

‘Into Specialities 

| Doctor Browne defines agricultural 
:chemistry as “that branch of chemical 
|science which treats of the composition 
of soils, crops and farm animals and of 
\the mutual chemical relations of these 
jin so far as they concern the production 
|of the means of human subsistance and 
j welfare. The definition is comprehen- 
sive, for it includes not only much chem- 
jistry but touches also on mineralogy, 
; mycology and other correlated sciences.” 
| When chemists first turned attention 
to agriculture the importance of the 
scientific contribution was soon 
|nized. Many of the earliest directors of 
| agricultural’ experiment stations were 
chosen because they were chemists. 
| Chemical science had almost a monopoly 
{of agricultural research. This no longer 
‘seems to be true, says Doctor Browne. 
| Actually, however, chemistry has broad- 
ened its field and dividend into special- 
ties. Much of what was once done under 
the name of chemistry is now known as 
agronomy, horticulture, plant physiology, 


| 


;and the quantity in metric tons imported | 


jfrom each during May, 1928, were: 
'Great Britain, 921 metric tons; Czecho- 
slovakia, 527; France, 416; Switzerland, 
289; Italy, 198, and Austria, 153. These 
| countries supplied 2,503 metric tons out 
jof the 3,991 metric tons imported dur- 
ing May, 1928. 

Exports of cotton yarn in May, 1928, 


| 


|showed a gain of 175 metric tons over | 


those of May, 1927. Exports of all yarns 
registered an increase with the excep- 


tions of yarns of two or more threads, ! 


| multiple twist. The largest increase in 


‘exports took place in single yarns, un- | 
bleached, and in yarns of two or more | 


threads, soft twist, unbleached. 

The principal export market for varns 
in May of this year was the Netherlands 
; which took 330 metric tons. 


| Australia Completes 
Harvesting of Rice 


Australia’s rice crop is estimated at 
17,000 tons, 
received at the Department of Commerce 
from the Trade Commissioner at Syd- | 
ney, F. C. Squire. The report follows 
in ful Itext: 

Harvesting of Australia’s rice crop on 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, New 
South Wales, practically the only rice- | 
growing district in that country, is now | 
zompleted and, although official fig'ires 
are not yet available. it is estimated | 
that it will amount to approximatcly 
17,000 tons. 

Of this year’s crop 1,050 tons have 
been sold to the rice millers, but how the 
balance is to be absorbed is at the mo- 
ment uncertain. The government has 
undertaken to provide for 5,000 tons— 


!more if required—and also to make an 


extremely liberal advance on it to farm- 
ers. The Australian trade may not be | 
able to absorb the balance of stock, it is 
said, and it is believed doubtful if grow- 
ers would accept a possibie export price. 

Several years ago, when rice-growing 
in Australia was in its infancy, the tariil 
on imported tice was increased and 
every encouragement given to this new | 
As officially it is 
rice yearly, it has been suggested that 
there may now be a possibility of over- 
production in rice | 

However, there is a check to this aan- | 
ger owing to the fact that under present | 
conditions it is believed rice would not 
be a payable crop on any other irriga- 
tion settlement in Australia owing to 
the cost of water, fels 

= 


estimated | 
{that Australia consumes 16,000 tons of | 


according to advices just | 


can make predictions of considerable im-! 
portance and value. -For example, it| 
could have prevented the waste of money, 
a few years ago, in an agricultural en-| 
terprise, capitalized at $25,000,000. which | 
operated in San Domingo and was 
doomed to failure from the first because | 
the subsoil was so impregnated with sali 
that irrigation brought the salt to the 


| Surface and ruined the crop.” } 


One of the most important immediate 
problems of agricultural chemistry, in 


: Doctor Browne’s opinion, is the preven- 


| 


tion of soil erosion, although this may! 


;seem primarily a task for the agricul- 


! 
| 


| 


} 


recog- | 


| 


} 


tural engineer. The chemist ‘can aid in 
maintenance of a reserve of organic -mat-, 
ter in the soil, which in turn holds water! 
and checks erosion. One chemical aid 
may be found in the development of! 
methods by which straw and wastes can 
be converted iapidly into products of 
equal value to barnyard manure. Eng- 
lish chemists have been developing a 
bacterial method of accomplishing this. 

Farmers will save millions of dollars 
through the development of concentrated 
fertilizers which obviate expense for} 
bagging and for transportation of “fill-} 
ers” for fertilizers, 

A third promising avenue is found in| 
the use of fertilizers to improve the, 
composition, as well as the quantity of 
crops. Department of Agriculture chem- 
ists find that sodium nitrate applied to; 


; 1.) 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 
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Plans Being Drafted 4 
For Munitions Depot 


For Navy in Nevadé 


Contracts for Most of $3, 
500,000 Project to Be 


Awarded Next 
Year. 


Plans and specifications for the nev 
naval ammunition depot to be con 
structed at Hawthorne, Nev., at a cos 
of $3,500,000, are being drafted at the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Departmen 
of the Navy, according to an announce 
ment just issued by the Bureau. 

At the same time the Bureau an 
nounced the award of six miscellaneous 
construction and repair contracts. 

The full text of the announcement fol 


lows: ; 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks ha 
recently awarded. contracts for a sew 
age disposal system at the Naval Ai 
Station, Sand Point, Wash., for $17,925 
for a terrace at the Naval Hospital 
San Diego, Calif., for $3,750; for re 
pairs to steam engine at the Naval Hos 
pital, New York, for $1,000; for re 
trigerating apparatus at the Navy Yard 
New York, for $5,175; for a steel stac 
at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va, 
for $1,574; and for roads and walk 
at the Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif, 
for $8,484. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks is nov 
actively engaged on the preparation 0 
plans and specifications for the new na 
val ammunition depot to be constructed 
at Hawthorne, Nev. The Chief of Bu 
vreau, Rear Admiral L. E. Gregory (C 
E. C.), U. S. N., has just returned fro 


ian extensive tour of inspection of thé 


West Coast Stations, during which h 
inspected the site at Hawthorne. Liew 


| Comdr, C. H. Cotter (C. E. C.), U. S. N, 


now on the site, making surveys 
stream gaugings, and explorations fo 
water supplies. 

The total cost of the new station wil 
be in the neighborhood of $3,500,000. I 
is expected that contracts for the majo 
portion of the work will be awarded 
during 1929. 


1s 


Increased Automobile Tax 
To Improve Finland Roads 


Increase in ‘automobile taxes to creat 
a road fund is considered by the Ffn 
nish Government, the Department / 0 
Commerce has just been informed by it 
The fu 
text of the statement follows: 

The question of increasing automobil 
taxes has been taken up by a govern 
ment committee. It is proposed that th 
income from automobile taxes be, use 
for the bettering of roads and that al 
automobile taxes be turned into a roa 
fund. 

The present automobile taxes are lo 
inasmuch as the tax on a passenger ca 
is 300 marks yearly and on trucks onl 
100 marks per year. These taxes brin 
in less than 5,000,000 marks per year an 
the cost of collection in so high. that i 
accounts for a large part of the tax. 

The proposition, which will probabl 
be adopted, is that the tax on passenge 
cars will be increased at least thre 
times the present rate and on trucks te 
times or more, but the tax on heav 


‘trucks will be somewhat reduced. Thes 


increases, it is estimated, will bring u 
the yearly tax income to about 30,000 


1/000 marks, which will be used for th 


upkeep of present roads, building of ney 
roads, and keeping open important road 
during winter. 

It is expected that these provision 
will be incorporated in a law proposa 
which will be submitted to the Diet du 
ing the autumn. 


Mild enough for anybody 
oe. and ver they Satisfy * 


double meaning, no half- 
note in our statement that 
Chesterfield Cigarettes are mild enough 
for anybody—and yet they satisfy. 


% ‘ , 9 faaeell, 


THEN we sign our name to a state- 
ment in an advertisement, we mean 
just that. To us, signing an advertisement is 
in no way different from signing a contract. 


There is no 
truth, no false 
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Estates 


Assessment of Drainage Tax Annulled 
As Not Conforming With State Law 


ollection of Levy 


On Railway Enjoined 


etion Is Held to Discriminate | 
in Favor of Other Prop- 
erty Owners. 


N RE APPEAL OF THE CHICAGO, ROCK 
IstANp & Paciric RAILWAY COMPANY 
FOR THE ASSESSMENT MADE BY THE 
BENEFITS AND DAMAGES COMMISSION 
oF STRAIGHT CREEK DRAINAGE DIs- 
trict No. 2, JAcKsoN CoUNTY, KAN- 
SAS, AND OF THE ACTION AND PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
Samp DRAINAGE District. No. 536-N, 
District CourRT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
KANSAS. 

The District Court held herein that 

e assessment of certain lands and real 
roperty of a railroad company for the 
enefits derived from drainage improve- 

ents was not in accordance with the 
tatutory plan and was therefore void. 
ssuming that it was made in accord- 
nce with the statute, it was held that 

e assessment was discriminatory and 
rbitrary and violative of the constitu- 
ional rights of the appellant. 

The court in its opinion explains that 
he Kansas statute regulating the crea- 
ion of drainage districts provides that 
l taxes shall be levied in proportion to 
fhe benefits derived. It further pro- 
ides, it was stated, that in apportioning 
enefits they shall be divided into two 
Hasses: First, general benefits, the cost 
# which shall be assessed at an equal 
ate on the assessed value of all lands 
vithin the district; and second, special 
enefits, the cost of which shall be 
orne by land receiving the special 
enefits. 


ssessmenis Based 


Jn General Benefits 
The commission appointed to make 
e assessments apportioned practically 
1 of the cost of the improvements on 
m assessed value basis for general 
enefits, without regard to special bene- 
its derived by particular property. The | 
rt stated that speciai benefits were 
Rived from the drainage works by 
ain lands, and that these special 
efits were larger in the case of farm 
Mds than in the case of the lands com- 
Sing the right of way of the appel- 
mt railroad. | 
The appellant railroad, owning about 
8 acres out of the total 3,000 acres in 
B district, was assessed, upon the gen- 
benefits basis, for about one-sev- | 
th of the total cost of the improve- 
ents. 
The court granted a decree 
assessment made against 
d company. 
The full text of the opinion of Judge 
icDermott follows: 
Mn 1911 the legislature 


| 
enjoining 


the rail- 


Kansas 


oL 


sed 2 law providing for the creation: 


the usual 

taxation. 
1923) pro- 
be levied 
the benefits 


drainage districts. with 
Phts of condemnation and 
jon 24-518 (R. S. i 
s that “all taxes 
* * jn proportion 
ived.” 
The next section provides that the dis- 
let, through its board of directors, 
all appoint a benefit and damag« 
mmission whose duty it is “to asses: 
costs of improvements made against 
separate tracts land and other 
l property in proportion to the bene- 
derived therefrom, and to appraise 
amount of damages done and the 
Me of lands taken in making such 
provements.” (Sec. 24-519.) 
hod of Apportioning 
nefits Is Specified 
Section 24-520 prescribes the method } 
be used by the commission in appor- 
ming benefits. It reads? 
‘In apportioning benefits they shall 
divided into two classes: First, gen- 
hl benefits, such as accrue to the dis- | 
ct as a whole from the construction 
such improvements. The cost of | 
pse benefits shall be assessed 


to 


e 
ot 


at an 
mal rate on the assessed value of all 
lands and other real propert:’ in- | 
ded within the district. Second, spe- | 
1 benefits, those of especial value to 
ds and other real property lying in 
vicinity of such improvements, in 
dition to the general benefits; and th 
st of such special benefits shall be 
me by the land and other real prop- | 
y receiving the same, in proportion 
said special benefits.” 
Section 24-523 provides that the com- 
ssion shall file their report with the 
ard of directors of the district, who 
All file a certified copy with the 
nty Clerk, and notify each person or 
poration interested of the amount of 
damages awarded and 
ied against the property; any person | 
Prieved may appeal to the board of 
lectors within 20 days from the date 
filing. | 
anner of Filing 
mplaint Is Questioned 
he next section provides that within 
days from the expiration of the time 
filing complaints the board of di- 
ors shall fix a time and place for 
purpose of hearing the complaints 
give notice thereof. | 
nder this statute, a small drainage 
rict in Jackson county, Kansas, was | 
mted, known as Straight Creek | 
hinage District No. 2. Running | 
ough this small district is a branch | 
of the Rock Island Railway, whose 
t of way occupies 25.3 acres out of | 
3,000 acres of the district, and is 1.6} 
es in length. The benefits commis- 
assesse:! $14,124.67 as the benefits 
uing to tre railway company from 
project, owt of a total estimated 
of $60,000. The railway company 
H its notice of complaint and request 
a hearing with the County Clerk. 
the date set for the hearing, the 
d of directors declined to hear any 
fence proffered by the railway com- 
for the reason that the notice of 
plaint had been filed with the 
Inty Clerk instead of with the board 
irectors. This appeal results. 
the threshold it is contended that 
Court is without jurisdiction. It is 
f that the statute does not expressly 
idc for any appeal from the de- 
nination of the district board as to 
@mount of benefits. However, Sec- 
560-3301 of the Revised Statutes of 
Bas of 1923, provides that the Dis- 
Court shall have jurisdiction to 
wse, vacate or modify, any final 
~ made by ‘a probate court, a jus- 


assessments 


— 
| tice of the peace or any other tribunal, 
| board or officer exercising judicial func- 


| across 


| for 40 years, w 


; sonal property; the dis 


| property 


tions, and inferior in jurisdiction to the} 
district court.” 

The Supreme Court of Kansas, has| 
expressly held that the district court} 
has power under this statute, to reduce | 
the assessments of benefits upon appeal | 
by a land-owner. 

Chase County v. Drainage Dist. 106} 
Kan. 315. As to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal court, where other elements of 
removability exist, the decision in Road | 
District v. St. Louis Railroad Company, | 
257 U. S. 547, is conclusive. Excepting | 
that a road district was involved, in-| 
stead of a drainage district, the cases 
are identical. 


Similar Case Cited 


On Jurisdiction of Court 

Straight Creek was so named because 
it was so crooked. While normally the 
volume of water carried by it in- 
significant, yet in times of heavy rains, 
the channel was quite unable to carry 
off the water. The drainage district 
straightened the creek and enabled it to 
carry off more water than it had there- 
tofore carried, and much more rapidily. 
The work was so done that it gets better 
as the years go by, the constant scour- 
ing of the water deepening and widen- 
ing the channel. At the present time it 
is still unable to carry off the water in 
times of very heavy rains, and floods 
will occasionally result as heretofore. 
When the surrounding ground is flooded, , 
however, the water recedes much more} 
| rapidly than formerly. the flood water | 
| leaving the lands now in from 12 to 15 
j hours, where formerly it took from two 
|to three days. It will be somewhere be- 
tween five and 15 years before the 
scouring process is complete, and at that 
time, it will have greatly lessened, if not 
;}removed, the occasional floods. The 
|}farm land in the drainage district is| 
| flat, and it is probably true that all of it 
|is especially benefited approximately the 
same amount per acre. 

The railway bisects this district for a 
distance of 1.6 miles. It is built on a 
grade approximately seven or eight feet 
higher than the land on either side, and 
a steel bridge has been constructed 
the creek, with a 90-foot span, 
which is ample to carry off the water in 
the channel at any time. The road has 
been in this district for 40 years, and 
| train service has never been interrupted ; 
by floods at this point. Prior to this 
construction the backwater, which is 
without perceptible current, stood to the 
level of the rails on several occasions 
but train service was not interrupted. 
In 1905, and perhaps in i909, the water 
did wash out a part of the fill, which 
however was repaired in a few hours by 
section men without the interruption of 
train service. Since that time the grade 
has been raised about six inches and 
ballasted, and the flood waters have 
done no appreciable damage to the rail- 
way excepting as standing water may| 
affect any dirt fill by softening it. 


Declares That Fill 
Is Not Likely to Be Damaged 


The evidence is not at all clear that a 
fill which has stood for 40 years, and is 
thoroughly settled, is seriously affected 
by water without appreciable current. 
At any rate, the evidence shows that! 
since the track was ballasted and the 
grade raised, no expenditure has been 
made by the railway on account of 
floods. Whenever the water is high, the 
section men are sent along the track to 
examine for evidences of softening, and | 
it is conceivable that an extraordinary 
flood might so soften the fill that some 
work might be occasioned in the future. 
That is, however, speculative, for it is} 
fair to assume that a fill that has stood | 
ith but one triflling piece 
of work : may stand for 40 
In fact, since the creek was 
straightened, there has been one over- 
flow, in which occasioned no 
damage. | 

The benefit and damage commission 
assessed no special benefits to the rail- 
way company. In fact, the total of the 
special benefits assessed is insignificant. 
Out of the total cost of $60,000, the spe- 
cial benefits assessed are the sum of} 
$2,976.34. The general benefits are as- 
sessed at $57,023.66. The general bene- 
fits were assessed in accordance with 
the statute. according to the assessed 
value of all the lands and other real 
property included within the district, 
without regard to proportionate benefits. | 
In arriving at the valuation of the rail- 
road company’s right of way, the com- 
mission did not take the average value 
of adjoining lands, approximately $52 
per acre, but took the assessed value of 
the railway company for general taxa- | 
tion, placing a value on its 25 acres of 
land within the district, of $52,508.06, | 
an acreage value approximately 40 
times that of the adjoining land. This} 
included rolling stock and other per-| 
rict has conceded | 
its error in this respect, and by stipu-| 
lation, the value of the zailway right of 
way, as improved, excluding personal | 
and intangibles, is agreed to 
be $30,000 and the special master has 
recommended that the assessments be} 
reduced to that valuation. 
Discusses Method 


Of Making Assessment 

The railway company contends that 
no special benefit has accrued to it by | 
reason of the improvement. The bene-| 
fit and damage commission has found 
no special benefit accruing to the rail- | 
way company. The special master to} 
whom the case was referred, has found 
that the railway company was benefited 
by the improvements, without finding 
whether the benefit was special or gen- 
eral. The master recommended that the 
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Is 


o} 


more. 


1925, 


oO 


“Mon 


Atchison, 
July 
1928 
£648 00808 14,672,570 1 
Passenger revenue ......... 3,326,935 
Total Oper. Rev 19,360,886 
Maintenance of way ........ 3,219,563 
Maintenance of equipment . 3,363,046 
Transportation expenses .... 5,173,553 
Total expenses incl. other ...12,485,485 
Net from railroad 6,875,401 
Taxes 1,637,824 
Uncollectible Ry. Rey., 4,338 
Net after taxes, etc 5,235,239 
Net after rents 5,067,924 
Aver. miles operated 9,436 
Operating ratio .rccccsccose 


Freight revenue 


1 


1 


430.78 


64.5 
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|Rule for Apportioning 


| benefit accrued to the railway company 


| fit and damage commission did its work 


| stitutional rights? 


|; testimony that 
| definite periods along dirt fills is bound | 
| eventually to soften them, and that if| 


Checking of Floods 


| fairly say that it increased the value of 


| cruing to the railway by reason of this 


| another one a special benefit of $150 and 
| a general benefit of $2,065. 
|farms were 


Benefits Was Violated 


Method Had Been Prescribed 
by Statute Authorizing 
Drainage Districts 


assessment 
value, 
The manner by which this assessment 
was made is not disputed. There was 
no attempt to ascertain what, if any 


stand, reduced as to the 


nor to the other property in the district 
except as to the insignificant sum of 
about 5 per cent of the cost. The bene- 


largely in an office; they ascertained the 
assessed value of all the property in the 
district and distributed ine cost accord- 
ingly. Since they found essentially all 
the benefits to be ‘igeneral” rather than | 
“special,” and since the statute pro- | 
vided that “general” benefits should be | 
generally distributed on an assessed 
value basis, there was no occasion for | 
the commission to inquire into the par- | 
ticular benefits to each tract of land. 

Two questions then are presented: 
First, under this statute, may the cost | 
of an improvement be distributed on an | 
assessed value basis without regard to} 
the relative benefit derived by various | 
property owners from the _ improve- 
ment? Upon this question, the Kansas | 
decisions interpreting this or similar | 
statutes, are persuasive, if not control- 
ling. Second, if so, does such a pro- 
ceedine deprive the appe:an. of its con- 
And upon this ques- | 
tion, the Federal decisions control. 

It may be well first to dispose of some | 
matters urged in the briefs. It is quite} 
true that the assessment as to other} 
land-owners cannot be inquired into in| 
this proceeding. But if the assessment | 





| 
| 
| 


{is bad as to appellant, it must be en-| 


joined even though it disturbs the dis-| 
tribution now made of the cost. It is | 
also quite true that courts do not sub-} 
stitute their judgment for that of ad-! 
ministrative tribunals, if such tribunals 
follow the law and their judgments are 
honestly and fairly formed. Neither| 
can an assessment so made be set aside} 
because it lacks mathematical precision, | 
for all that can be expected is a fair} 
and reasonably just distribution of the 
load. It is likewise true that because 
benefits are indirect and difficult to} 
measure is no reason for ignoring them. | 

The appellant insists that its prop-! 
erty is not benefited at all by this im- 
provement. The drainage board found 
no special benefits, and neither did the | 
Master. The finding of the District | 
3oard, unappealed from, that there was | 
no special benefit would seem to end 
that inquiry, although a reading of the! 
record, and the decided cases, indicates | 


| that a finding of some special benefit | 


There was | 
water standing for in- 


might have been sustained. 


these floods are stopped, the railroad 
will be saved something by way of in-| 
spection. Drainage District v. C. B. & 
Q. Ry. Co., 96 Neb. 1; Chicago & N. W.| 
Ry. Co. v. Board, 153 N. W. 110. 

Moreover there is the indirect, but | 
nevertheless special benefit, which ac- | 
crues to any railroad when the com- | 
munity it serves is prosperous. Saving | 
crops for the farmers means additional | 
tonnage for the carrier. Branson vy. 
Bush, 251 U. S. 182. 


Would Benefit Farms 


But the record also leaves no doubt | 
but what the benefits to the railroad are 
small compared with the benefits to the | 
adjoining farms. An actual and imme- 
diate value inures to these farms the| 
moment the floods are stopped. If one} 
crop in four is saved, the productivity | 
and value of a farm has been increased | 
25 per cent. That is quite a different | 
thing from saving a few hours work in|! 
repairing a hole in a fill once in 40} 
years. 

The cost of this improvement was| 
about 25 per cent of the assessed value | 
of all the land in the district, and it may} 
have increased the value of the 
lands to that extent. But no one 





farm | 
can | 


the railroad’s property 25 per cent or 
anything like that amount. The drain- 
age board did not say that, but resorted 
to the fiction of general benefits. 

The report of the commission clearly | 
shows that it made no effort to assess 
the benefits accruing to each piece of 
land. Why they assessed any “special” 
benefits is not clear, unless it was to 
render lip service to the statute. It 
was the duty of the benefit and damage 
commission to ascertain the particular 
benefit which accrued to each farm in| 
this district by reason of this improve- 
ment, and the special benefit if any ac- 


improvement. 

It is entirely manifest that this was 
not done. For example, one of the 
farms was assessed a special benefit of 
$90 and a general benefit of $1,400,| 





One or two 
assessed a general‘ benefit 
and no special benefit, and as has been 
indicated a general benefit was assessed 
against the railroad company of more 
than $14,000 and no special benefit. The 
work of the benefit and damage com- 
mission indicates one of two things, 
either that the law was entirely miscon- 
ceived, or, being unable to fairly assess 
any special benefits to the railway com- 
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Statements of 


Months 
1927 
80,202,716 81,563,163 
21,128,221 23,473,594 | 
110,869,649 114,166,693 
21,774,881 20,114,453 | 
22,987,307 22,952,795 | 
33,947,228 34,828,330 | 
84,110,790 83,199,260 
26,758,859 30,967,433 
8,652,486 9,228,167 | 
24,728 16,807 
18,081,645 21,722,459 
17,894,539 21,650,790 
9,427.81 9,412.74 
75.9 72.9. | 


Seven 

1927 1928 
2,380,238 
3,612,873 
7,211,605 
3,437,632 
3,328,527 
4,670,284 
2,128,643 
5,082,962 
1,437,764 
1,520 


1928 


| John McIlhenny, having died January 8,} 


lestate of John MclIlhenny returned net 


| ment Co., $4,364; 400 shares Washington ; 


| revenue agent listed the losses incurred 


1,500,463 
376,228 
2,040,436 
261,015 
414,185 
758,392 
1,603,031 
437,405 
135,000 
765 
301,640 
145,189 
945.13 
78.6 


Transportation 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


STOPPEL: 
of Law.—The Commissioner of I 


E 


Commissioner’s Decisions: 


Reopening of Cases: Mistakes 
nternal Revenue has power to reopen 


closed cases and revise his conclusions thereon when there is a mistake 
of law disclosed and is not estopped from so doing by the fact that he had 


notified the taxpayer that the assess 


P. McIlhenny et al., executors, v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


ment had been made finally.—Francis 
(Board 


of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1644, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decisio 


n will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Right of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
To Reconsider Own Ruling Is Sustained 


Francis P. McILHENNY, ET AL., EXECU- 
TORS OF THE ESTATE OF JOHN D. Mc- 
ILHENNY, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE. Docket No. 12395. 
BoarD OF TAX APPEALS. 


Petitioners herein sought a redetermi- | 


nation of their tax liability, claiming 
that the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


nue had been estopped from fixing a} 


new amount of taxes as due after hav- 
ing once concluded the case. 

The Board of Tax Appeals, however, 
pointed to cases decided by it as well as 
by Federal courts in which it had been 


held that the Commissioner was em- 
powered to reopen and reconsider a 
ruling of his own, especially where the | 
finding involved one of law, as was the! 
condition here. | 
R. E. Lamberton, for the taxpayers; 
Harold Allen, for the Commissioner. 


Right to Reconsider 
Ruling Is in Issue 


Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion. | 

The respondent has determined de-! 
ficiencies of $2,043.82 and $5,358.14 in} 
income taxes for the years 1920 and 1921, | 
respectively. At the hearing petitioners 
abandoned the errors alleged in their 
petition and upon leave granted amended 
the petition so as to raise a single issue| 
for 1920. 

The issue presented and upon which 
the case was tried is whether the re-| 
spondent, after having issued an assess- 
ment letter on or about February 27, 
1924, in which a pro rata share of losses | 
sustained by the estate of John Mc- 
Ilhenny was allowed as a deduction, to 
John D. McIlhenny, a beneficiary there-| 
under, was thereby estopped from deter-| 
mining a deficiency on January 8, 1926,| 
in which said deduction was disallowed. | 

The petitioners are the duly appointed! 
executors of the estate of John D. Mc-! 


|Ilhenny, who died November 23, 1925, a! 


resident of Philadelphia, Penn. John} 
McelIlhenny, father of the decedent, died} 
intestate February 23, 1916. 

Clause four of his will reads as fol-| 
lows: | 

“All the rest, residue and remainder of | 
my estate, real, personal and mixed, 
whatsoever and wheresoever, I give, de-| 
vise and bequeath to my beloved wife, 
Bernice B. Mclihenny, for and during ail! 
the term of her natural life, without her} 
being required to give any bond for the 
protection of the remaindermen. 

“Upon the death of my said wife or! 
upon my death if I survive her, I direct 
that my said entire residuary estate shali 
be divided share and share alike, abso- 
lutely and in fee simple, amongst all my 
children, then living, and the issue of de- | 
ceased children, such issue together tak- | 
ing only such share as their parent would | 
have received if living.” 


Allowance Claimed in Loss 
From Sale of Stocks 
B. MclIlhenny 


Bernice predeceased 
1915. 

For the year 1920 the executors of the | 
income of $23,129.86. Among the deduc- 
tions claimed was a loss of $23,747.10 
sustained on the sale of the following 
stocks: 200 shares United Gas Improve- 


Gas Light Co., $14,401.60; 100 shares 
Consolidated Gas Co., $4,981.50. 

During February and March, 1923, a 
revenue agent made an examination of 
the records of the estate of John Mc- 
Ilhenny and of the decedent in connec- 
tion with their returns filed in the years 
1918 to 1920, inclusive. In his report the} 


by the estate in the sale of the above 
shares of stock, but disallowed these 
losses as a deduction in determining the 
income received from the estate by the 
several residuary legatees, including the 
decedent, on the ground that “loss on 
sale of securtities is against the corpus 
of estate. 

The revenue agent in said report made 
other changes not now in issue, and re- 
computed the distributive shares of in- 
come of the five legatees, increasing the 
distributive shares of income of the de- 
cedent on account of disallowance of 
loss on the sale of such securities by 
one-fifth of the amount of the loss. A 
copy of the report of the revenue agent 
was furnished each taxpayer. 

On or about May 22, 1923, the dece- 





Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway. 
July 


Seven Months 
1928 1927 
10,547,929 11,934,184 
2,096,568 2,452,155 
13,784,536 15,564,427 
1,761,904 1,854,713 
2,961,067 3,533,913 
5,562,068 6,144,584 
11,451,168 12,667,654 
2,333,368 2,896,773 
840,000 805,000 | 
3,305 4,004 | 
1.490,063 2,087,769 | 
499,818 1,120,968 | 
945.13 945.13 
83.1 81.4 


1927 
1,585,422 
440,551 
2,203,880 
299,509 
475,314 
839,389 
1,774,642 
429,238 


| sion.” 


1,338,870 
113,931 
1,535,075 
251,225 
222,590 
872,101 
892,123 
642,952 


597,776 
499,082 
i, 


Board of Tax Appeals Affirms Assessment of Deficiency 
On Reopening 


g of Case, 


dent filed with the respondent a protest 
against the disallowance of the deduc- 


tions and the. increases in income shown 
| by the revenue agent’s report, including 
| the increase in income caused by the dis- 
| allowance of the losses on sale of securi- 
ties of the estate of John MclIlhenny. 
; On February 27, 1924, the respondent, 
| after giving consideration to the revenue 
agent’s report and decedent’s protest, ex- 
pressly allowed the sum of $23,747.10 


for losses on sale of securities of the| 


| estate of John MclIlhenny as a deduction 
in determining the distributive shares of 
the five residuary legatees. 


| Deduction Claimed 


|Is Allowed in Full 


In his letter 


to decedent the respond- 
ent stated: 


“The deduction of $23,747.10 claimed | 


in Block C of the return for 1920 for the 
| John MclIlhenny Trust, representing 
| losses sustained through the sale of se- 
| curities, has been allowed in full.” 

The respondent disallowed some of de- 
cedent’s contentions on other points, and 
computed and assessed against decedent 


| an additional tax of $5,506.78, which ad- 


ditional tax was duly paid by decedent. 


Under date of November 18, 1925, the | 
| respondent wrote to the decedent advis- | 
ing that an examination of his return} 
for the year 1920 showed additional in- | 


come of $4,749.42, on account of which 
there would be an additional tax of $2,- 


| 043.82. The explanation of this increase | 
; given by the Commissioner in said let- 


ter was as follows: 

“Loss of $23,747.10 on the sale of se- 
curities of the John MclIlhenny Trust has 
been disallowed. Losses sustained by an 
estate or trust on the sale of its prop- 
erty are not deductible by the beneficiary. 
Such losses will be reflected in the final 
liquidation of the corpus of the estate. 


“Your pro rata share of the loss dis-| 
This | 


allowance amounts to $4,749.42. 
amount has been added to your 
income.” 


This action of the respondent was pro- 
tested by the petitioner in a brief filed 
by the former under the date of Decem- 
ber 11, 1925, in which the petitiener 
stated that: 


net 


“This matter, therefore, having been | 
fully considered by the Treasury De-| 


partment, and having once been passed 
upon by the Department, it is respect- 
fully submitted, should be considered as 
res adjudicata.” 


The deficiency letter forming the basis 


of this proceeding was issued on Janu-| 
| ary 8, 1926. 


'Right of Commissioner 


To Reopen Case Sustained 

Opinion by Arundell: 

The petitioners do not question in this 
proceeding the correctness of respond- 
ent’s determination as embodied in his 
notice of deficiency dated January 8, 
1926. They do contend, however, that 


| respondent, having once determined de- 
cedent’s tax liability, may not reopen 
| and reconsider the case; and that, in the 
absence of fraud, the determination once | 


made must stand. Nor do they limit 
their contention to a case where the re- 


opening was by a different person from |} 


the one making the prior determination. 
The argument made rests upon the 
decision in Woodworth v. Kales, 26 Fed. 
(2d) 178. As we understand that case 
it involved only the question of the 
power of a Commissioner to revise find- 
ings of fact of a predecessor in office. 


In our case Commissioner Blair was} 


in office when the letter of February 27, 
1924, was written which allowed the de- 
cedent the loss deduction claimed and 
likewise when the deficiency was deter- 
mined and the petitioners notified there- 
of by letter of January 8, 1926. The 
Kales decision is therefore not in point 
with the question here presented. 


But putting aside this distinction be- 
tween the cases, the Kales decision does 
recognize that a mistake of law made 
by a Commissioner “will often, or 
usually justify a revision of his conclu- 
The question upon which the 
Commissioner in the case before us re- 
versed his opinion was a question of 
law and not a question o” fact. 


The question presented in this case 
has been decided adversely to the con- 
tentions of the petitioners in Dallas 
Brass & Copper Company, 3 B. T. A. 
856; Masajiro Furuya, 4 B. T. A. 357, 
and James Couzens, 11 B. T. A. 1040. 


Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 
August 30, 1928. 


Panhandle & Sante Fe Railway. 
July Seven Months 
1928 1928 1927 
5,886,037 7,572,685 
744,725 936,444 
7,154,528 9,060,683 
1,938,369 1,498,831 
1,549,823 1,944,147 
2,218,250 38,148,271 
5,800,445 6,695,629 
1,354,078 2,865,054 
256,172 279,572 
1,075 1,191 
1,096,831 2,084,291 
482,076 1,268,718 
1,023.62 954.30 
81.1 93.9 


1927 
1,119,943 
107,397 
1,294,362 
121,544 
264,644 
344,429 
735,275 
559,087 
70,341 
500 
488,246 
374,889 
954.30 
56.8 


45,128 
48 


023.62 
68.1 
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Agriculture 


Ten Per Cent Decline in Number of H ogs 
In Europe and United States Is Estimated 


Great Britain, However, Maintains Production and Is 
Large Market for Pork Imports. 


Numerous tendencies indicate a deci- 
mation in the amount of hogs in the 
United States and most of Europe at 
the close of the current marketing sea- 
son in October, 1928, it has just been 
announced at the Department of Agri- 
culture in a statement reviewing the 
world pork situation. 

On the other hand, the Department 
states that hog numbers in England and’ 
Wales were 10 per cent larger in June, 
1928, than the corresponding month last 
year, with a total of 2,967,000 head, 
which figure is the largest ever recorded 
there except in 1924. 

The high price of feed at the end of 
1927 and excessive corn prices caused a 
great advance in amounts of pork prod- 
ucts in continental and insular Europe 
during the first seven months of 1928 





over the same period in 1927, the De- 
partment stated. 


Slaughter Reduces Hogs 
In Producing Countries 


The statement in full text follows: 

Indications point to a considerable re- 
duction in the numbers of hogs in both 
the United States and Europe at the 
close of the current pork marketing sea- 
son in October of 1928 as against 1927, 
with the possible exception of Great | 
Britain. In that country the dependence | 
upon domestic supplies of fresh pork | 
may maintain the hog numbers at the 
relatively high levels of recent years. In 
the important cured pork exporting | 
countries, however, the record slaughter- 
ings of the past 12 months may be ex- | 
pected to reduce hog numbers mate- | 
rially. A factor operating against large 
hog holdings, especially in Europe, is 
the uncertainty in the feed situation. 
Indications received to date are for a} 
total European feed crop no larger than, | 
if as large as, that of last year. There | 
is still time, however, for changes in the 
outlook for the European feed supply. | 
At present, feed grain prices are some- | 
what above those of last year, while po- | 
tatoes are under 1927 levels. In the! 
United States corn prices are slightly | 
above last year. Both at home and| 
abroad, however, hog prices have risen | 
more than seasonally in the past few 
months. It appears, however, that the | 
current movement toward smaller Euro- | 
pean hog numbers may be only tempo- | 
rary and that a more favorable rela- | 
tionship between hog prices and feed} 
prices may be expected to sustain hog | 
numbers at a level comparable to the} 
recent level. 

An outstanding feature of the current | 
| European pork situation is the continued | 
heavy import and apparent consumption | 
|of cured pork and lard in Great Britain, 
the leading market for American pork | 
{export products. Since early in April | 
| the price level of cured pork in British | 
| markets has been climbing fairly | 
|steadily, and during that time the 
monthly imports of bacon have been 
unusually heavy, with no accumulation | 
of stocks. For the season beginning 
| November 1 to July 31 bacon imports 
{were about 7 per cent larger than the | 
imports for the same period of 1926-27, | 
; which were also unusually large. That | 
movement is in keeping with our ob- 
servations on probable trade develop- 
ments, as is the fact that imports from 
the United States in the 1927-28 season | 
so far are about 23 per cent under those 
of last season. In lard, the anticipated | 
improvements in the quantity exported | 
have been more than realized. For the | 
season indicated above, total British lard | 
imports exceeded the corresponding pe- | 
riod of last year by about 16 per cent, | 
most of which came from the United | 
States. Our exports to Great Britain | 
are presented as showing an increase 
of about 17 per cent. British lard stocks, | 
however, have shown a tendency to ac- | 
cumulate, in spite of the fact that lard | 
prices there this year have been gen- 
erally under those of last year. British 
|domestic supplies of fresh pork appear 
to be well maintained, although there | 
has been a seasonal decline in quantity, | 
and prices are below those of last year. | 


British Market Consumes 
Large Quantities of Pork 


In Germany, recent figures indicate 
a carrying out of the expected reduc- 
tions in hog numbers as against last | 
year. It has been pointed out in earlier 
statements, however, that hog produc- | 
tion in that country, and on the Conti- 
nent in general, may be expected to be 
retained at levels more nearly adequate 
to meet domestic requirements than was 
true in the years immediately following 
the war, and that reductions in the 
United States exports of pork products 
other than lard to that country in the 
long run may be expected. For the cur- 
rent season to date, German imports of 
bacon have decreased below last year by 
about 45 per cent, while lard imports 
declined 19 per cent. From the view- | 
point of United States exports, the sea- | 
son’s shipments of bacon to Germany 
have been only slightly in excess of last 
year and lard exports show a slight de- 
cline, with both figures materially un- 
der those of years preceding 1927. 


The tendency toward reduced hog 
numbers in Germany this year is shared 
by most of the other continental coun- 
tries interested in the international pork 
trade. The heavy Danish slaughter of 
recent months is the basis for such a 
conclusion as regards that country, al- 
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Decisions 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 
Frances P. Mcllhenny, Francis S. Me- 
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Granting Annuities, Executors of thc 
Estate of John D. Mellhenny, Peti- 
Revenue, Respondent. Docket No. 
12395. 
tion of law which results in the al- 
lowance of a claimed loss does not 
ion and asserting a deficiency based 
upon the disallowance of the deduc- 


—of the — 
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Promulgated August 30, 1928. 
pany for Insurance on Lives and 
tioners, v. Commissioner of Interna? 

Commissioner’s decision on a ques- 
estop him from reversing such opin- 
tion claimed. 


| similar 


| 1927 is indicated. 


; crop also was indicated. 


j lean hogs. 


though no hog figures for 1928 are as 
yet available. In the Netherlands, which 
has been of increasing importance in 
the bacon business in the last two years, 
heavy reductions in hogs have been cited 
as against last year. Similar conditions 
have been noted in the Baltic States and 
Poland, all of which are potential 
sources of supplies for the British bacon 
market. 

Hog numbers in England and Wales 
were 10 per cent larger in June, 1928, 
than at the same time in 1927, reaching 
2,967,000 head. This is the largest num- 
ber ever recorded in those countries, 
with the exception of the 3,228,000 re- 
corded in 1924. No estimate for 1928 
is available for the Irish Free State. In 
Germany, a 2 per cent reduction § in 
breeding sows on hand in Germay on 
January 1, 1928, compared with the 
same die of 1927, indicated some cur- 
tailment in breeding operations in that 
country. This, together with the un- 
usually heavy slaughter during the first 
seven months of this year compared with 
last year points to a probable reduction 
of swine on December 1, 1928, as against 
1927. The new official mid-year census 
of June 1, 1928, gave the number of 
hogs as 20,168,000 compared with 22,- 
880,000 as of December 1, 1927. The 
number of sucklings was greater on 
June 1 by nearly 600,000 than on De- 
cember 11, but the number of pigs over 
one year in June was down 1,300,000 as 
against December. That heavy reduction 


|is attributed in part to lighter breeding 


operations last fall and in part to the 
heavy slaughter during the current sea- 
son begun last November. All brood 
sows showed an increase in the June 


| census, in part as a result of seasonal 
| developments 


since December. Brood 
sows of six months to one year showed 
an increase of 40 per cent to 706,000 
compared with December, while sows of 
one year to over on June 1 numbered 
1,149,000, a decrease of 6. per cent. 
Owing to the seasonal changes __indi- 
cated, however, this mid-year census is 
probably not strictly comparable with 
that taken on December 1, 1927. 

In the Netherlands, an important 
bacon exporting country, indications are 
for reduced hog numbers. The number 
of sows bred is put at 20 per cent under 
that of last year at the same time, ac- 
cording to the official statement of July 
28, 1928. All the other classes show 
reductions. In Poland and the 
Baltic States, hog numbers in 1927 
showed increases over recent years, but 
conditions in recent months have not 
been favorable to continued increases at 
Russia, a potential bacon ex- 
untry, also gives indications 
The exports of 


this time. 
porting co 
of increased numbers. 


| bacon, hams and shoulders from Russia 


for the pre-war average 1909-1913 
reached 16,718,000 pounds, and that of 


| fresh, frozen and chilled pork, 7,396,000 


pounds. In recent years, however, the 

Russian exports have been only a small 

fraction of the foregoing figures. 

Larger Number of Hogs 

In Four Reporting Countries 
In the European 


four Continental 


;countries reporting hog production for 


1928, i. e., Germany, France, Belgium 


;}and Rumania, a total increase of 12 per 


cent over numbers at the beginning of 
The situation in Ger- 


many has been discussed in detail. In 


| the other countries, production is under- 


taken primarily to meet domestic de- 
mand, and not for export. Increases in 
those countries, therefore, are not of di- 
rect concern to the international pork 
trade, and are in keeping with the ten- 
dencies of the post-war period. 

The number of hogs in the United 
States at the beginning of 1928 was 
larger than for any of the years 1925 to 
1928, although smaller than the average 
for the years 1921-1925 and 1909-1913. 
Indications are for reduced numbers at 
the beginning of 1929. A decrease of 7 


| per cent or about 4,000,000 in the spring 


pig crop of 1928 compared with 1927 
was shown at the time of the June pig 
survey, while a decrease in the fall pig 
In Canada the 
number of hogs in June, 1927, was es- 
timated at 4,995,000, an increase of 8 
per cent over 1926 and 40 per cent over 
the pre-war average. The number of 
breeding sows was estimated at 577,000 


j against 569,000 for the preceding year. 


Numbers in Argentina and New Zealand, 
potential exporters of frozen pork, are 
increasing. 

During the first seven months of 1928 
and the year 1927, the production of 
pork products in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent showed a substan- 


| tial increase over the first seven months 


of. 1927 and the year 1926. The high 
price of feedstuffs during the latter half 


|of 1927, and particularly the sharp ad- 


vances of corn prices in the early months 
of 1928, rendered hog feeding unprofit- 
able and stimulated further an other- 


| wise heavy marketing of both fat and 


I There seems good reason to 
believe that the heavy marketings have 


| seriously cut into the surplus supply of 


hogs built up during the past two years, 


jand the indications are that there will 


be a reduction in European pork sup- 


|plies during the marketing season be- 


ginning November, 1928. 

Supplies of domestic pork products 
in the United Kingdom were about 27 
per cent heavier in 1927 than in the 
preceding year. Receipts at London 
Central Markets for the current season 
to July 31 indicated continued heavy 
supplies of British and Irish pork, the 
amount being about 42 per cent larger 
than last season. In addition to in- 
creased domestic production, imported 
supplies‘ of bacon in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland for the 1927-28 sea- 
son were 7 per cent greater than in the 
preceding season, with increased receipts . 
from Denmark, Netherlands and_ Irish 
ree State and reduced supplies from 
the United States and Canada: 


Denmark Exports Bacon 


in Record Quantities 

Experts of bacon from Denmark for 
he current pork marketing season to 
luly 31 reached the record figure of 
162,612,000 pounds, an increase over last 
eason of 14.6 per cent. There are in- 
lications, however, that the heavy ex- 
ort rate of recent months may not be 
‘ontinued. The bulk of the bacon ex- 
vorts went to Great Britain as usual. 
“he Netherlands, which in 1925 sent 
©,525,000 pounds of fresh pork to the 
Jnite’ Kingdom, sent only a_ small 
‘mount in 1927 as a result of the British 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 1.] 
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Federal Inspection 
Of Meat Facilitated 
By Modern Methods| 


Large Savings Said to Be Ef-| 
fected by Installation 
Of Improved Equip- 


ment. 
[Continued * Page 1.] 
s, Ce , calves, and sh 
See ae daring the various stages of 
preparation and inspection are in 
mone outstanding feature is the develop- 
f ine-top, viscera-inspecvion 
ment OF MOvVine ee or f various de- 
tables. These tables are of vari — 
signs, but all serve the same ae 
that of providing means for 
handling of edible viscera and tachita’~ 
ir i » tables are con 
ing their inspection. The ta ee 
structed wholly of metal = = eos 
Jength from a few feet to 6 o Sapees 
feet, according to the needs. pie = 
provided with a rae ie ‘ : 
large, shallow pans ve se ‘de i yarate 
“flights” or slats which —" separé 
compartments, as. illusti ater s cal 
The pans or flights are me € ce 
sprocket chains which convey he m ae 
the top of the equipment pe tons 
and return them by passage underneath. 
The rate of trave 
is synchronized to 
carrier chain, which . 
od carcasses in a 2p 1 
a oes to the moving-top ag a 
the suspended carcasses come re ties 
“eviscerator,” this employes r¢ moves 
jnternal organs and places aon 
moving-top table opposite ee 
each set of organs being in su i 
cient space to prevent contact wit | c oe 
sets. In this manner the identity = 
viscera with the carcass to which a 
longs is definitely maintained gee 
inspection completed as passes 
along the length of the table. ati 
Organs and parts inspected anc e . 
demned, aiter appropriate tagging br: 
branding, are automatically ae 
over the end of the table into a 
arranged equipment preparatory to be- 
ing rendered unfit for food. 
passed as fit for food are remove 
side of the table. _ 
inverted pans or flights on the 
of the table they are automat 
jected to a_ cleansing and ilizir 
process so that the receptacles are re- 
turned to the upper side clean on all 
surfaces. Modern lavatory facilities for 
ratives an l 
erasincs and sterilizing knives, saws, 
cleavers, and other implements are pro- 
vided at convenient points about the 
able : Isewhere. 
= Setmnats of establishments 
where comparatively small numbers of 
animals are slaughtered, all viscera on 
removal from the carcass are placed for 
inspection, one set at a time, either on 
small, stationary tables made of imper- 
vious material and provided with remov- 
able, shallow tops, or in specially con- 
structed metal trucks. This method pre- 
vents contact of diseased and healthy 
sets of organs and provides ready and 
efficient means for disinfecting the 
table top or truck. : ; 
Specially designed sanitary equipment 
is provided for holding—meanwhile 
maintaining complete identity with the 
carcass—all edible parts, such as heads 
and caul fat severed in the process of 
dressing, until the inspector has com- 
pleted the examination and all its parts 
and viscera. Wooden equipment has 
largely given place to equipment of im- 
pervious character in all departments oi 
meat-packing houses. A rigidly enforced 
rule is that meat and products shall not 
be subjected to unclean conditions, 


the movement of the 
conveys the sus- 
arallel with 


it 


is 


underside 
cally sub- 


Prices of American Apples 


sheep from point | 


of | 


fittea | 


1 of the pans or flights | 


Organs | 
d at the | 
In the passage of the | 


sterilizing | 


d inspectors and places for | 


IS pinning of Woolen Goods in July Shows 
Decline from Activity in Preceding Month 


Fifty-one Per Cent of Looms 
Space Said to Be 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced statistics on active and idle 
wool machinery for July, 1928, based on 
reports from 879 manufacturers, op- 
erating 1,074 mills. This is exclusive 
of .eight manufacturers, operating 12 
mills, who failed to report for the 
month. According to reliable textile di- 
rectories for 1928, these nonreporting 
mills are equipped with about 1,876 
looms, 91 sets of woolen cards, 110 
worsted combs and 184,101 spindles, the 
Department says. The statement foi- 
lows in full text: 

Of the total number of looms wider 
|! than 50-inch reed space, 29,609, or 51.5 
per cent, were in operation for some 
part of the month of July, 1928, and 
28,102 were idle throughout the month. 
{The active machine-hours reported for 
| wide looms for the month of July, formed 
| 53.3 per cent of the single-shift ca- 
| pacity; as compared with 58.6 per cent 
for the month of June, 1928, and 56 
per cent for July, 1927. 





} 


Of the total number of looms of 50-} 


inch reed space or less covered by the 
|reports for July, 1928, 8,996, or 60.5 per 
cent, were in operation at some time dur- 
ing the month, and 5,862 were idle 
throughout the month. 
chine-hours for these looms represented 
| 48.6 per cent of the single-shift capacity; 


as against 57.9 per cent in the preceding | 


month and 58.2 per cent in July, 1927. 

The number of carpet and rug looms 
reported for July, 1928, was 9,845, 
jof which 6,345, or 64.4 per cent, 
were in operation for some part of the 
month, and 3,500 were idle throughout 
the month. The active machine-hours re- 
ported for these looms represented 54.8 
per cent of the single-shift capacity of 
the looms, as compared with 62.4 per 
cent in June, 1928, 56.4 per cent in July, 
| 1927. 


Siesta 


xccee 


‘Department of Commerce 
Reviews Market Situation 
In Various Countries. 


|ported 32,589,000 pounds of rice and 
| 5,381,000 pounds of broken rice, the De- 


partment of Commerce stated August 30. 


| Imports during the same month are re-| 


|ported as follows: Uncleaned, 310,013 
|pounds; cleaned, 3,045,750 pounds, and 
| broken, 106,937 pounds. The statement 


|issued by the Department reviewing the; 


| world rice situation, follows in full text: 
| 


|to extend the period of restrictions on 


iimports of rice into Japan, Chosen and} 


| Taiwan to December 31, 1928. 
| An imperial ordinance, promulgated on 
March 6, restricts imports of foreign rice 
;into Japan, Chosen and Taiwan by re- 
| quiring special import licenses for ship- 
|ments during the period March 6, to 
|}August 31, 1928, inclusive. Import 
| licenses are not required in respect to 


;shipments from the United States and} 
other countries having treaties of com-| 


}merce and navigation with Japan, but 
isuch shipments must be accompanied by 
ja duly-authenticated certificate of origin. 
| In French Indo-China the market on 
| port, but the demand being lower, the 
|prices weakened again. The arrivals 
are still unimportant. The rice market 
showed some activity, but the exporters, 
having effectuated their cover, the prices 
| have weakened again. 

Regarding the broken rice, the market 


The active ma- | 


Imports Ten Times| 


During July, the United States ex-| 


The Japanese Government has decided | 


paddy rice is firmer since the last re-| 
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Foreign Trade 


Wider Than Fifty-inch Reed 


in Operation. 


Of the total number of woolen spindles 
reported in July, 1928, there were 1,- 
601,208, or 71 per cent, in operation for 
some part of the month, and 652,779 
were idle throughout the month. The ac- 
tive woolen-spindle hours reported for 
this month represented 74.9 per cent of 
the single-shift capacity; as compared 
with 78.1 per cent in June, 1928, and 
with 75.6 per cent in July, 1927. 

The number of worsted spindles in 
operation during July, 1928, was 1,335,- 
045, or 52.7 per cent of the total, and 
| the number idle was 1,196,331. The ac- 
| tive worsted-spindle hours were equal to 
50.1 per cent of the single-shift capacity. 
In June, 1928, the active worsted-spindle 
hours represented 49.1 per cent of the 
capacity; and in July, 
cent. 

Of the total number of sets of cards 
| reported for July, 1928, there were 5,039, 
or 73.4 per cent, in operation at some 
| time during the month, while 1,829 were 
|idle throughout the month. The active 
} machine-hours for cards were equal to 
77.6 per cent of the single-shift capacity 
in July, 1928; 80.5 per cent in June, 
1928; and 77.3 per cent in July, 1927. 

Of the combs reported for July, 1928, 
| 1,643, or 61.5 per cent, were in operation 


| 


| 
| 


machine-hours for this month were equal 
jto 58.5 per cent of the single-shift ca- 
pacity; as compared with 62.9 per cent 
in June, 1928; and 74.5 per cent 
July, 1927. 


Co 


Output of Leavening 
Compounds Increases 


iProduction Shows Gain of 
14 Per Cent Over Total of 
Previous Census. 


The 1927 production of baking powder 
in 1927 was 155,941,240 pounds valued 


factures in 1928, 


The statement follows in full text: 


the manufacture of baking 


ing powder, valued at $29,519,375; 222,- 
793,342 pounds of yeast, valued at $43,- 
018,173; and other products, such as 
leavening compounds, vinegar, alcohol, 
etc., valued at $12,562,821, making a 
total of $85,100,369. This amount repre- 
sents an increase of 14.1 per cent as com- 
pared with $74,592,532 for 1925, the 
last preceding census year. 

In addition, baking powders, yeast, and 
other leavening compounds are made to 
some extent as secondary products by 
establishments engaged primarily in 
other industries. In 1925 the value of 
such products made outside the industry 
amounted to $2,229,708, or three per cent 
of the total value of products reported 
for the industry proper. The correspond- 
ing amount for 1927 has not yet been 
ascertained, but will be shown in the 
final reports of the present census. 

Of the 45 establishments reporting for 
1927, 12 each were located in Illinois and 
New York, three each in California, 
Maryland, and Ohio, two each in Virginia 
and Wisconsin, and one each in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and Washington. In 1925 the in- 


| 


| 


| 
| 


1927, 59.2 per | 


for some part of the month, and 1,028 
were idle during the month. The active | 


in | 


|at $29,519,375, while the yeast output | 
totaled 222,519,375 pounds worth $43,- | 
018,173, the Department of Commerce! 
stated August 30 as a result of data! 
| collected at the biennial census of manu- | 


Establishments engaged primarily in| 
powders, | 
yeast, and other leavening compounds in| 
1927 produced 155,941,240 pounds of bak- | 


Tron and Steel Trade 


Smaller in July Than June; 
Shipments of Ingots 


Rise. 


than that of June, the Department of 
Commerce has just stated. 

Nxports totaled 253,336 gross tons as 
compared with 262,052 tons in June, 
while imports dropped from 65,819 tons 
in June to 47,830 tons in July, it was 
stated. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The foreign trade of the United States 
iron and steel products during July, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
\ 
j 


in 


jin June. 

Exports, totaling 253,356 gross 
tons, were well maintained and were 
distributed to a large number of mar- 
kets; imports, on the other hand, came 
from a relatively small number 
sources and being sharply reduced. In 
8,716 tons under that of June, a reduc- 
jtion of 3.3 per cent. 

Exceeds Average for Year. 

The daily export movement in July av- 
eraged 8,172 tons, slightly under that 
| of June, 8,735 tons. The July figure was, 
| however, appreciably in excess of that 
| for the first seven months of the year, 
7,568 tons, or the average daily shipment 
for the same period of 1927, 6,245 tons. 
|The average import movement, on the 
; other hand, was well under that of the 
preceding month—the average for July 
being 1,543 tons and that for June 2,194 
tons, These figures compare favorably 
with the daily average over the first 
seven months of 1928, 2,055 tons, and 
for 1927, 2,097 tons. 

The falling tendency in iron and steel 
exports was not reflected by a major- 
ity of the 39 classes 9f products into 
which the trade is divided, as there were 
21 to show gains against 18 which re- 
turned losses. Of the items to be ex- 
ported in larger quantity the 10,822-ton 
gain in the trade in ingots was the most 
outstanding, with galvanized sheets add- 
ing 4,821 tons more. Other increases 
in large amounts were those shown in pig 
iron (2,924 tons), in fabricated struc- 
{tural shapes (2,680 tons), and in boiler 
j tubes (1,861 tons). With two excep- 





| 


} 
{ 
| 


tion in the shipments of scrap and the 
4,847-ton loss in the trade in plain struc- 
tural shapes. 

| 
| Nage, were principally to Poland, Can- 
ada, Italy and Japan in the order named. 
|The second most important item was 
| boiler tube 
of which went to a wide range of mar- 
| kets, with the larger tonnage going to 


| Venezuela, Colombia and the Philippine | 


|Islands. Other classes of products of 
which large tonnages were exported dur- 
|ing July were tin plate, which was 
shipped principally to Canada, Japan and 
China; black steel sheets, which were 
consigned to Canada and Japan in 
|greater part; ingots, blooms and skelp, 
| which went largely to Canada; and gal- 
| vanized sheets, to the Philippine Islands, 
Canada and Brazil. 

| Imports of iron and steel products in 
| July totaled but 47,830 gross tons in con- 
| trast to the 65,819 tons brought in dur- 
|ing June, registering a reduction of 17,- 
| 989 tons, or approximately 27.3 per cent. 
| This reduction was reflected in fully two- 
thirds of the 27 classes of products into 
| which this trade is divided, there being 


| 
| 


|especially large reductions in the trade | 


With Foreign Nations | 
Declines for Month 


Exports and Imports Both) 


The iron and steel foreign trade of! 
the United States during July was lower | 


both exports and imports, was lower than | 


tons, | 
|}although below those of June, 262,052 | 


of | 


all, the July trade registered a total of | 


tions the losses shown were small—these | 
exceptions being the 21,135-ton reduc- | 


_ Exports of serap, the principal item | 
}in the month’s trade in point of ton-| 


Ss and welded pipe, shipments | 


Iron and Steel 


Throughout Coun 


Business continues at a low level in 
Cuba and restricted purchasing is re- 
flected in the smaller turnover of mer- 
chandise, the Commercial Attache at 
Havana, Frederick Todd, advises the De- | 
partment of Commerce in a report made 
public August 30. 

The full text of the report follows: 

“Imports through Havana and other | 
\distributing points are running far be-| 
low normal, continuing the trend ob- 
served through the current year. The 
contraction of the domestic market is} 
forcibly demonstrated in the sharp de- 
cline in Cuba’s imports in the first six | 
months of 1928. Throughout the island, | 
the distribution of staples, such as food-| 
stuffs and textiles, is reported to be 
very slow. 

“Evidence of the slackness of trade in| 
|Havana is seen in the number of busi-| 
ness establishments, wholesale as well as | 
retail, which have suspended operations. 
However, this does not betoken a serious 
condition, it is declared. Banks and the} 
{strong merchant concerns are familiar 
with the condition and govern their own | 
operations accordingly. 

“Well-directed business conducted 
|safely and, therefore, the current devel- 
opment is asserted in the direction of 
the concentration of what business there 
is into the hands of the stronger houses. 
|Even these are showing greatly reduced 
| profits and some are even drawing upon 
their capital resources. 

“The stock of money fluctuates sea-| 
lsonally in Cuba from month to month, | 
but the figures have shown a steady de- 
cline over a number of years. While 
ithey do not accurately measure business 
lactivity, they are to a certain extent a} 
gauge of general conditions. 

“On August 1 the stock of money was 
lestimated at $158,400,000, as compared | 
iwith $160,762,000 on July 1 and the 
jhigh point for the year of $168,056,000 
lreached in May. The August 1 figure 
jecompares with $170,895,000 and $183,- 
/625,000 on the corresponding dates of 
1927 and 1926, respectively.” 


| 





| is 
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|Business in Argentina 
‘Has Slightly Improved 


| Business in Argentina was quiet in 

August, but showed more activity to- 
|ward the close of the month, the Com- 
‘mercial Attache at Buenos Aires, Alex- | 
lander V. Dye, cabled to the Department 
jof Commerce August 30. The report 
\follows in full text: 

“Construction work during the first 
seven months of this year was slightly 
jgreater than during the corresponding | 
period of the previous year. The Navy 
| purchased a number of airplanes in the | 
United States through its European pur- | 
chasing mission. The business outlook 
|is reported good. 
| “The number 


of hectares sown to} 
cereals and linseed this year is officially 
estimated at 13,313,000, an increase of 
|320,000 hectares over the previous year. 
|Crop conditions are good. 

“According to preliminary figures, im- 
jports of automobiles have been heavy; 
|stocks are normal and sales, especially | 
|of closed cars, strong, in spite of the 
jfact that this is the dull season. 

| “Imports during the first seven months 
jincreased 10.2 per cent in value and 17.5 
|per cent in volume as compared with the 
;corresponding period of the previous 
year. Last month’s coal imports from 
|Great Britain amounted to 118,000 tons 
jand from Germany to 13,000, at a price 
of 30 and 32 shillings per ton, respec- 
tively.” 


| August Dull Month 


|For Mexican Merchants 
Although August has been a fairly 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Business Conditions Are Generally Dull 


Slight Improvement Noted in Argentina, With Optimism 
In Venezuela; Cuban Merchants Suspend Activities. 


| circulate in December or sooner. Weather | 


; tion is somewhat more active. 


| ceived at 


\In Dominican Republic 


| fected by the acute seasonal depression, 


| ing difficulty in collecting overdue ac- 
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| 


tries of Latin America| 


} 
| 


lower interest rates to materialize as | 
had been anticipated. The real estate 
market is: brisk accompanied by con-| 
siderable speculation. Construction of | 
buildings is active.” 

Venezuela’s general economic outlook | 
continues extremely promising, the Com- 
mercial Attache at Caracas, Halbert E.| 
Watkins, radioed the Department of 
Commerce August 30. Merchants are 
gradually increasing their purchases in 
expectation of a large coffee crop; it is| 
expected locally that the crop will exceed | 
one million bags. | 


Prospects for Business 
Promising in Venezuela 
The report follows in full text: 
“Bank collections are fair and a} 
marked improvement is expected when | 
money from coffee shipments begins to} 


conditions have also been favorable for | 
other agricultural crops and in conjunc- 
tion with continued activity in the oil 
fields, the present augurs well for a 
return of prosperity by the first of the 
year, it is said. 

“Petroleum production amounted to | 
9,398,000 barrels in July or more than a} 
million barrels gréater than in June, | 
while exports were about 600,000 barrels | 
greater than in the previous month.” | 

Seasonal duliness in Guatemala was! 
even more noticeable during August than| 
in the preceding month, although busi-| 
ness was stimulated somewhat by the| 
annual fair which attracted many per-| 
sons to Guatemala City, according to a} 
cable from the Consul General at Guate-| 
mala City, George K. Donald, made pub-| 
lic by the Department of Commerce 
August 30. | 


The report follows in full text: 





“Adverse effects of corn shortage are| 
reported offset somewhat by the ripening | 
of the second crop. The automobile mar-| 
ket is dull, and retail merchants report! 
collections slower. Commercial construc-} 
| 

“A iarge part of the 1928-29 coffee! 
crop has already been sold at good | 
prices. Only a few offers are being re-! 
present, most of these being! 
from Europe, but growers are holding} 
out for an increase in price. Present} 
prospects indicate that this crop will be| 
equal to the 1927-28 crop.” | 


Seasonal Depression Acute 


Trade in the Dominican Republic con- 
tinues dull with all lines of business af- 


the Vice Consul at Santo Domingo, W.| 
B. Lawton, states in a radiogram made 
public August 30 by the Department! 
of Commerce. The full text of the re-| 
port follows: 

“Merchants in Dominican Republic are} 
reported generally overstocked and hav- 


counts. The coffee, cacao and tobacco 
crops are reported considerably below} 
normal, and prices are much lower than| 
in previous year. 

“The recent hurricane caused some 
damage in the sparsely settled western 
portion of the Republic, but no estimate 
of the loss can be made as yet. Im- 
ports are approximately $100,000 less 
than in August last year. No improve- 
ment in the generai economic situation 





intentions point to a readjustment bel 


| will probably be 





is expected in the next four or five 
months, it is declared. 

“Road construction is progressing 
slowly. The laying of the sewerage sys- 
tem in Santo Domingo has been com- 
pleted and about a third of the water 
system is finished. The port improve- 
ment work is being carried forward 
satisfactorily, and private construction 
is progressing steadily. 


Prediction for 1929 
Indicates Surplus in 


Winter Wheat Yield 


; . 
jtightening of credit and the failue of | Farmers Warned of Con- 


tinued Competition by 
Canada, Australia and 
Argentina. 


fo 
ji 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
205,000,000 bushels. For hard red win- 
ter wheat, the principal export clasg, 
grown principally in the Great Plain 
area, domestic requirements appear to 
be from 200,000,000 to 220,000,000 bush- 
els, and the intended acreage would pro- 
duce with average conditions ‘about 340,- 
000,000. For white wheat, grown prin- 
cipally in the Pacific Coast States, do- 


|mestie requirements appear to be from 


30,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with production of white winter 
wheat on the intended acreage of about 
60,000,000 bushels. Domestic require- 
ments for all classes of winter wheat 
combined, assuming average supplies of 
spring wheat, appear to range from 
420,000,000 to 440,000.000 bushels, as 
compared with 610,000,000 bushels which 


| would be produced on the intended acre- 


age. 

While expressed intentions to sow 
winter wheat show a reduction from last 
year’s actual sowings, there is still ap- 
parent a general tendency to maintain 
a large acreage of wheat in the Grea 
Plains States, where wheat for a num-| 
ber of years has ma’? a relztively highe 
net return than competing crops. In 
these States present intentions are 3, 
800,000 acres above intentions in 1924 
West of the Great Plains and also in tha 
Northeastern and South Atlantic States 
the intended acreage is approximately 
equal to intentions of the past four years 
It is only in the scft-red wheat area be 
tween the Appalachian Mountain 
the Great Plains area that this 
ow 
past intentions. For this area there ap 
pears some probability of remaining 6 
a domestic market basis. For other see 
tions the outlook for the 1929 crop re 
mains distinctly on a world mark2 
basis. - 

Larger Carryover. 

The world market for wheat of th 
1929 crop will probably be only slightiy 
if any, better than for the present sea 
son. The market should, however, bg 
better than that which has prevailed dur 
ing the past month since, as indicated i 


| recent wheat situation reports issuod by 


the Department, a number of depressing 
factors have operated to bring about un 


| usually low price levels during the open 


ing months of the current season. Th 
world’s carryover of wheat at the end o 
the present season will probably 
somewhat larger than at the end of 
recent season. Estimates and conditt 
reports to date indicate that the world’ 
supply of wheat for the 1928-29 sefj% 
about 4 per cent | 
than the supply available for the 

ent 1927-28 season, which result 
some increase in carryover. 

The chances are, however, somewh 
against the world’s wheat crop next yea 
being as large as in the present seaso 
The low prices now prevailing will prok 
ably check the expansion of acreages i 
some countries, not only of this fell 
seedings but of 1929 spring wheat. Tuy 
thermore, the better-than-average yiel 
secured or in prospect this season in th 
large surplus-producing countries ca 
hardly be expected to be repeated ne 
season in all these countries. Hig) 
yields are reported this season in Ital 
Canada and the United States, and pre 
ent prospects are for good yields in A 
gentina and Australia. Some Europe 
countries report only average yields, am 
only India has reported a short crop. 
seems probable that decreascd produq 
tion in the season beginning July 1, Wz 
and extending into the calendar yea 


b 


dustry was represented by 49 establish-|jin pig iron (5,744 tons), in serap (4,- | “Production of sugar to August 1 was| 1930 may offset or more than offset t 


In Glasgow Are Quoted | 


Current prices of apples in Glasgow 
were given August 29, by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in a state- 
ment of quotations supplied by Agri- 
cultural Commissioner Foley, at London. 
The statement in full text follows: i 

Quotations on early arrivals of Ameri- 
can apples in Great Britain have been 


received in the Foreign Service of the} 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
Agricultural Commissioner Foley in 
London. 

California Gravensteins were quoted 
at $2.80 to $3.16 per box in Glasgow. 
New Jersey Wealthy’s sold for $1.46 to 
$3.16 per box in the same market. 
Greenings brought $8.76 per barrel 
while Virginia York Imperials sold for 
$4.99 to $5.84. - 

Attention is again called to the in- 
advisability of sending green Yorks to 
the British market. In general the 
market outlook for cooking apples con- 
tinues good. 


Condition of Pork Market 


In Europe Is Reviewed | 


[Continued from Page 4.] : 
restrictions on the importing of conti- 
nental fresh meat. On the other hand, 
bacon exports, which reached only 31,- 
481,000 pounds in 1925, rose to 96,- 
049,00C pounds in 1927, Exports for the 
first half of 1926 were 
the same as for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1927. Domestie pork production 


in Germany was 19 per cent larger in | 


1927 than in 1926, and slaughter for the 


current marketing season exceeded that 


of last season by 386.8 per cent. 
Practically all important pork pro- 
ducing and importing countries have in- 
creased their rate of per capita con- 
sumption of pork products, including 


lard, in the past few years, although in } 


some cases the consumption rate is not 
yet back to the pre-war level. In the 
United States, the 1927 figure of 83.3 
pounds is an increase of 3.1 pounds over 
1926 and 9.6 pounds ahead of the 1909- 
1913 average. In the United Kingdom 
last vear’s figure of 41.7 pounds was 6.2 
pounds ahead of 1926 and 7.9 above pre- 
war. In Germany, however, the 71.6 
pounds appearing for 1927, while 9.6 
pounds above 1926, was still 1.5 pounds 
under the pre-war average. i 

In France the rate is still rela- 
tively low. The 1927 figure for France 
yeached 39.9 pounds, but that was not 
quite as high as in 1924, and was Th 
pounds unde> 1909-1913. Recent figures 
are lacking for Belgium, but the 33.9 
pounds consumed there in 1926 was 8.3 


approximately | 


jabout the same as last year or slightly 
| greater. 


a strong demand from the British Indies 
and Java. Total quantity of rice and 
by-products exported from January 1, 
to June 30, 1928, is metric tons 918,- 
234,786, against metric tons 902,052,592 
for the corresponding period of 1927. 

On July 12 Saigon No. 1 white rice 
long, containing up to 25 per cent broken,! 
was quoted in gold dollars 2.20 per hun- 
dred pounds gross f. o. b. Saigon, for 
|shipment during July and August. This 
report is from G. Giraud, Consul for 
French Indo-China at San Francisco. 

Situation at Manila. 
The following cable has been received 


| 
| 


i 


Mr. Howard, dated August 16: “July rice 
market firm and prices at consuming 
centers rose slightly although no change 
in paiay quotations. Imports are low 
|but for first time in two years shipments 


'have been made direct from Saigon to 


Cuba. Some rice areas Central Luzon 
being planted to sugar cane but this loss 
is offset by increased plantings other 
}sections. Tutuban number one quoted 
jeight one-half pesos per sack.” (Sack, 
126 pounds; peso, $0.50.) 

The Italian rice market, which was 
rather active in April and the first part 
\of May, has since gone through a period 
of weakness owing to a lack of foreign 
}demand for Italian rice as well as a 
domestic demand. Buyers were more in- 
iclined to reduce. their stocks than to 
make new purchases. The campaign in 
favor of an intensified use of rice has 
evidently not proved successful to date. 
The falling off in exports has been due 
|to the fact that Italian rice prices are 
higher than the Spanish and Egyptian. 

The total exports of unshelled Italian 
rice during the season from September 
}1, 1927 to May 31, 1928, amounted to 
about 2,954,760 quintals (of 220 pounds 
each). As last year’s crop was about 
7,000,000 quintals, the surplus for home 
consumption was about 4,000,000 quin- 
tals. From this latter quantity rice 
totaling about 2,500,000 quintals could 
be obtained, which, divided among 40,- 
000,000 inhabitants, would give a per- 
capita consumption of 6 kilos (13.3 
pounds). This is actually the usual 
Italian consumption. 

The area planted to rice in 1928 was 


| 
| 


The forecasts for the coming crop are 
optimstic, although a bad start was made 
because of cold weather and slow germi-| 
nation. The yield should be at least as! 
great as last year. 

A decree which went into effect on! 
July 2, 1928, compelled the adoptions of 
standards of quality for rice exported. 





under pre-war. In the Southern Hem- | 
isphere, both Australia and New Zealand 
give indications of materially increased 
pork consumption. 


(Copies of this decree giving standards| 
are available in the Foodstuffs Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington.) 


ca Pe oe: 74 © i > 2 7 | - . a . 
is firm with a high tendency owing to! ments, the decrease to 45 in 1927 being 


{dull month for Mexican business, espe- | 


from the Trade Commissioner at Manila,! 


| Total . 


the net result of a loss of nine establish- 
ments and a gain of five. Of the nine 
establishments lost to the industry, one 
was idle throughout the year, three re- 
ported products other than those classi- 
fied in this industry and were therefore 
|was out of business prior to 1927, and 
four reported products valued at less 
than $5,000. (No data are tabulated at 
|the biennial censuses for establishments 
| with products under $5,000 in value.) 


Production Exceeds 
Level of Last Year 


Crop Marketings and Industrial 
Output Are Larger. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
terials being balanced by a slight 
crease in manufactured goods. 


in- 


| 


over both the 
year ago. 


previous month and a 
Gains over July were in trans- 
portation equipment and lumber, the 
other groups remaining unchanged. 
Compared with a year ago, textiles and 
transportation equipment showed smaller 
orders, while iron and steel and lumber 
manufacturers had larger orders on their 
books. 


The index numbers of the Department 
of Commerce are given below, together 
with the industrial production index of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
100): 

Production, 
Raw materials: 

Animal products 

Crops . 

Forestry ‘ ‘ 97 
Industrial (compiled by 

Federal Reserve Board): 

Mi--erals He wtary ad 

Total manufactures 

susted ..... 

Tron and steel 

Textiles i 

Food products 

Paper and printing . 

Lumber 

Automobiles : 

Leather and shoes 2 

Cement, brick and glass 

Nonferrous metals ... 

Petroleum refining .. 

Rubber tires . aia’ 

Tobacco manufactures . 

Commodity Stocks. 


June 
192s, 
116 


» 52 
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109 
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1927. 
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sexs 
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111 
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136 
124 
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Raw materials . : 
.119 


Manufactured goods , 
Unfilled Orders. 


95 
116 


Total 7h 
Textiles . 

Tron and steel 
Transporiation equipment 69 
LUMDES? wicca cies sedis cin acces 84 
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transferred to the proper industries, one | 


The index of unfilled orders of manu- | 
facturers at the end of July increased | 


(1923-25= | 


100 | 


106 | 


114) 


84) 


|027 tons), in structural shapes (3,246 
tons), and in ferro-manganese (2,979 
jtons). There was but one increase of 
; moment, a 5,206-ton gain in cast iron 
| pipe. 

| 
| imported, 5,432 tons came from Belgium, 
| 3,472 tons from Germany, and 2,166 tons 
| from France. 
{pipe received during the month origi- 
| nated, to the extent of 5,933 tons, in 
France, while the 6,055 tons of imported 


pig iron was received from India, 2,994 | 


tons, and the Netherlands, 2,325 tons. 


‘Exports of Undressed Furs 


| From Valparaiso Increasing 


district to the United 
|States in she second quarter of 
were valued at $262,799 as compared 
with $87,647 in 1927, and comprised 25 
per cent of the total exports to the 
United States from Valparaiso, the De- 


the Valparaiso 


raiso, Francis E. Willis. 
lows in full text: 
Undressed fur as an article of export 


The report fol- 


district in Chile is becoming more and 


jing the June quarter of 1928 it consti- 
tuted 25 per cent of the total exports to 
America, ranking second in value only to 
agricultural products. In 1927 it made 


per cent of the total during the corre- 
sponding periods. 

The value of the furs exported to the 
United States during the June quarter 
in 1928 was $262,799; in 1927, $87,647, 
and in 1926, $37,252. 





‘Trade Agreement Entered 
In Fruit Drink Powders 


eS | 
The Federal Trade Commission, Au- 
gust 30, announced the issuance of Stip- 
ulation No. 275, dealing with fruit drink | 
powders. The full text of the Commis-! 
sion’s statement follows: 
An individual engaged in the manufac- 
ture of an alleged fruit drink powder | 
| and of liquid flavors or concentrates has 
signed a stipulation agreement with the 
| Federal Trade Commission to discon- 
| tinue use of the names of actual fruit 
juices to describe his products when} 


104| they are not made from the juices of the} good quality on account of favorable 


fruit so advertised. Provision is made | 
for the proper qualifications of his ad-| 
vertising in instances where the flavor | 
is composed in substantial parts of the 
actual juices of fruits such as orange, 
grape, lemon, lime, cherry, strawberry 
or raspberry. 


Of the 11,192 tons of structural shapes | 


The 7,731 tons of cast iron | 


Chilean exports of undressed furs from | 


1928 | 
partment of Commerce was advised, Au- | 


gust 30, by the Vice Consul at Valpa-| 


| to the United States from the Valparaiso | 


more important, to the extent that dur- | 


up only 6 per cent and in 1926 only 1} 


, clined to 3,935,000. 


cially the first half, return of confidence 
|during the last half of the month has} 
|produced a slight improvement, the 
|Trade Commisioner at Mexico City, Al- 
ibert F. Nufer, cabled the Department of | 
Commerce August 30. 

The full text of the report follows: 

“Further improvement has, however, 
been checked, it is declared, by the un- 
favorable crop outlook as a result of the | 
continued drought, especially in the 
northern part of the country. 

“Automotive and tire sales have been 
reported satisfactory and a slightly im- 
proved tone prevails in the textile in-} 
dustry in general. 

“The mining industry remains prac- 
tically unchanged. According to unof- 
ficial estimates exports of petroieum} 
during July amounted to 3,426,519 bar- | 
rels, as compared with 2,807,579 barrels 
in June. Petroleum during July| 
amounted to 4,039,601 barrels as against 
4,049,106 barrels during June. | 

“The gold peso continues to 
|strength, but silver is weakening. 
Conditions of Trade 


In Nicaragua Discouraging 
Business in Nicaragua continued un- 
satisfactory during August, the Consul 
at Corinto, Christian T. Steger, says in! 
a cable made public by the Department of | 
Commerce August 30. Sales continued 
{slow and foreign trade suffered the usual 
;seasonal decrease. 
The full text of the report follows: 
“Imports for the first 22 days of 
|August through the port of Corinto 
amounted to 2,600 tons of general cargo, 
and exports to 400 tons. Customs duties 
payable in August amounted to $181,000 
as compared with $200,000 reported in 
July. 
“Circulation 


show 


iP) 


has de- 
As a result of the 
heav:’ rains, part of the coffee crop has 
fallen from the trees so that the total 
amount available for export will .prob- 
ably not exceed 17,000 tons, it is re-| 
| ported.” 


Economic Situation 


Satisfactory in Colombia 

The economic situation in Colombia 
is generally satisfactory, the Commercial 
Attache at Bogota, Bert L. Hunt, cabled 
the Department of Commerce August 30. 

The full text of the report follows: 

“The demand for coffee exceeds the 
present supply, with European demand 
increasing. Indications are that the com- 
ing coffee crop will be normal and of 


of the cordoba 





weather conditions. 

“Merchandise sales are satisfactory 
except in the Medellin and Manizales 
districts where conditions are reported 
a little slow. Bank collections are fair, 


| the exports was as follows: 
| 137,668; Canada, 20,406; France, 27,008; 





but the security market is weak with 
a downward tendency on account of j 


{ 


408,202 short tons, of which 329,129 tons 
had been exported. The distribution of 
England, 


other countries, 144,052. Domestic con- 
sumption is estimated at 32,364 tons, 
leaving stocks on hand of 46,709 short 
tons.” 


Psa 
BH 


probable increased carryover on Jul 
1, 1929. ae 
Looking further ahead, United State 
farmers must face the prospect of co 
tinued keen competition from Canad 
Australia and Argentina, where expa 
sion in acreage seems likely to contin 


for some time. 


A Strong 
Statement 


From Col. J. R. Scott, of Westminster, 
Maryland, comes this statement re- 
garding his experience with The United 


States Daily durin 
subscription, 


g the term of his 


“I regard your paper as the most all 
around unique and valuable in the 
United States. In fact, I think that no 
one, interested in the Government and 
its workings and ramifications, and in 


his own business, 1 


vhatever it be, can 


afford to be without it.” 


Ehe Anited States Baily 


“4s 
Sc 
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Railroads 


Rules Are Clarified 
On Travel Facilities 
For Postal Employes 


Mr. MecCarl Holds Mail-Car- 
rying Railroads Must Sup- 
ply Own Aceommo- 

modations Free. 


Railroads that are engaged in the car- 
tying of the mails are required to fur- 
nish without charge sleeping car accom- 
modations in sleeping car equipment 
owned and operated by them, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, J. 
R. MeCarl, has ruled, the General Ac- 
counting Office has just ammounced. The 
ruling was made for the Postmaster 
General. Harry 8. New, whose attention 
had been called to previous decisions on 
this subject, it was announced. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The Postmaster General: 
becn received in reference . 
Gen. 759. and reconsideration thereot 
dated July 25, 1928, to the effect that 
under the act of July 28, 1916, 39 Stat. 
419. railroads engaged in carrying the 
maiis are required to transport without 
charge any Post Office inspector traveling 
on official business and that where a car- 
ricr owns and operatesa parlor observation 
car. as distinguished from 


| Department of Interior Drafts Rules 
For Leasing Public Lands as Air ports 


| 
| 


| 


i 


| 
| 


There has | 
to 7 Comp. | 


| 
j 


| 
| 
! 
| 


Pullman car | 


equipment, it is not entitled to payment} 


for such extra transportation furnished 
an inspector, your letter of August 17, 


1928, to the effect that the Chicago, Mil- | 


weukee. St. Paul and Pacific 


Railroad | 


Company owns and operates sleeping car | 


couipment _ between 


Hilbert Junction, | 


Wi-consin, and Iron River, Michigan, and | 
requesting decision whether an item of! 


$1.60 sleeping car fare in such equipment 
for xn imspector may be paid to said rail- 
rece. 

1916, 


Act of July 28, in clear 


em 
“EF railrcad company Carrying the 


Meu 


| which the lease is desired by legal sub- 
| divisions, if surveyed. and by notes and 


\“An Act to authorize the leasing — 
as public aviation 


Applications Must Be Approved by Department of Com- 


Public Utilities 
Applications Made 


For Six Projects 


7 


merce: Government to Have Use of Fields. 


(Continued 


beacon lights, and air navigation facili- 
There is, however, no form for ap- 
plying for such a lease, and requests tu 
that end should be directed to the De- 


ties. 


partment. : 
The regulations in full text follows: 


The following regulations are issued 
Congress approved 
|May 24, 1928 (Public No. 499), entitled 


s 
o1 


under the Act of 


public lands for use 
fields.” 

1. . 
appropriated public 
unsurveyed, not exceeding 640 acres 


of this act. 


| 


the application for lease is filed. 


3. Applications for lease should 


filed in the proper district land 
of the United 
of such citizens, 

ganized under the 
States or of any 


States, 


to corporations 


is 


form of application 


blanks will be furnished, but the ap- 
plication should include in substance the 


following points and be wider oath 
(a) Applicant’s name and post office ad 
dress; (b) if a corporation, a certifie 
copy of the articles of incorporation 
(c) 
thority of th mayor 
who 
lease; 


or other 


(d) descriptior of the land 


» bonds, if unsurveyed. 


d unambiguous terms provides that: | 


4. 


}number and due notations on your ree 


shall carry on any train it oper- | 


ties nnd without extra charge therefor | 


the pc 
hen on duty and traveling to and from 
(ity. and all duly accredited agents and 
cise ve Of the Post Office Department and 
the Railway Mail Service and Post Office 
iiaenectors while ‘traveling on official 
1 .» Upon the exhibition of their 
trecontials.” 
. «| was stated in the reconsideration of 
Muiy 25, 1028, that: 

“The act of July 28, 191G, supra, en- 
titics the officers and employes thercin 
designated to the ordinary accommoda- 


- 


rsons in charge of the mails and} 


tions furnished officers and employes of | 


traveling on official 
“It is mot the gen- 


th: Government 
buciness,’” and that: 


eral practice to send officers and em-| 


ployes of the Government on Official busi- 

ness ‘n day coaches for any considerable 

@isiance where tie train carries Pullman 
xf accommodations.” 

‘here is no intendment in the act of 

- 28, 1916, that a Post Office inspector 

Ling a night journey on official busi- 

s shall be required to occupy a day 

Bach without sleeping car accommoda- 


lof railroad connecting 


| ity 


ords, you will forward all papers to the 


General Land Office. A status repor 
of all the land applied for should be fur 
nished with each application. 


5. Upon receipt of the application 


Florida East Coast Road 


Authorized to Intervene Federal De partments 


377i 

e 
been 
merce Commission to intervene and 
the 


Fla., 


application of the 
for authority to 


City of Miami 


front and also the 


by the city and over a connecting tracl 
proposed to be built 
All-Florida Railway. 


Any contiguous unreserved and un- 
land, surveyed or 
in 
larea, may be leased uurder the provisions 


All leases will be subject to vaiid | 
existing rights initiated prior to the date 


be 
in triplicate, addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, anc | 
office. | 
Applications will be limited to citizens 
or associations ; 
or 
laws of the United | 
State or Territory | 
thereof, and municipalities, No specific | 
required, and no} 


if a city or town, evidence of au- 
officer | 
may be authorized to execute such | 
for |} ; 


After assignment of a current serial 


in 
the General Land Office, one copy will be 
referred to the Secretary of Commerce | shall be made when the application is| 
A an — ae —— | filed in your office, All subsequent pay- 


5 
he Florida East Coast Railway has 
authorized by the Interstate Com- 
be 
treated asa party to the proceedings on 
; With the approval of the Secretary of 
construct a line 
with its water- 
application of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway for author- 
to operate over the tracks owned 


by the Seaboard 


from Page 1.] 


for consideration as to what fuel facili- 
ties, lights, and other furnishings are 
necessary to meet the rating set by that 
Department. After the Secretary of; 
Commerce has reported, a lease in quad- 
ruplicate will be prepared and sent you 
for execution by the applicant. When} 
executed and returned by you, the lease 
will be submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and if approved a copy will 
be sent to the applicant through your 
office and a copy forwarded to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Largest Development Pro- 
posed in Tennessee; Ca- 
pacity of 132,400 Horse- 

power Proposed. 


Six applications for permits or li- 
censes for power projects under the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act were filed with 
the Federal Power Commission during 


making a total of 921 applications re- 
ceived up to the date, the Commission 
announced August 30. 
six applications, as made public by the 
|Commission, follows: 

No. 916. The Virginia-Carolina Powe 
Company (of North Carolin) has applied 
ifor a preliminary permit for a power 


Lessee Must Equip 
Airport ire Six Months 


6. The lessee shall, within six months 
from the date of the lease, equip the| 
airport as required by the Secretary 
of Commerce, and file a report thereof 
in your office for forwarding to the Gen- 
eral Lantl Office. 

7, At any time during the term of 


|Northampton and Warren Counties, N, 
C., and Mecklenburg and Brunswick 
the lease the Secretary of Commerce |Counties, Va. near Roanoke Rapids, N. 
may have an inspection made of the air-|C: The Company proposed to construct 
port and if it does not comply with the |'W° dams known as sites “A” and ““B 
ratings set by the Department of Com- |S follows: 

| merce that fact, with a statement as to) Site “A.”—Adam across the river near 
wherein it fails, will be referred to the;the head of Clements Island, about mine 
Land Office for appropriate | miles upstream from Roanoke Rapids, 
| action. \forming a pond extending to the tail- 
| 8 The Secretary of the Interior may,|race of the Buggs Island plant of the 
in his discretion, cancel a lease issued|Roanoke River Power Company (project 
| under this act for any of the following|No. 634). 

| reasons: If the lessee fails to use the| 





| General 


1 
> | uses it or amy part thereof for a pur-|Company, 7% miles 
| pose foreign to the proper use, or shall |site 
fail to pay the annual rental or any part | 
thereof, or shall fail to maintain the 
| premises according to the ratings set by jing a head of about 42 feet, 
| the Department of Commerce, or shall; A power house will be built at each 
} fail to comply with these regulations or | gam. The power proposed to be developed 
ae oS oo |will be sold to the Virginia Electric & 
9, Leases under this act shall be fora!power Co, for public utility purposes. 
period not to exceed 20 years and may|The estimated capacity of site “A” is 
be renewed for like periods upon _agree-|13 900 horsepower, and site “B”, 9,400 
| ment of the Secretary of the Interior and | horsepower. 
the lessee. 
10, Every 
pay to the 
$10 per year. 


downstream 
“A,” and 9 miles upstream from 


lw exe ; ——— 
icienss Ce Oth wet oul) No. 917. The Commonwealth Mining 
lessor an annual rental of 


The first payment of $10 liminary permit to construct a diversion 
st paym 3 


\dam, conduit, pwer house and trans- 
|mission line on Davis River, inthe Hyder 
Recording District, Tongass National 
Forest, Alaska, The capacity of the proj- 
ect is estimated at 10,000 horsepower, 
|proposed to be used in the company’s 
Mav Establish Fields |mininge and milling operations, the sur- 
1, tee Sennen sal agree that all Pus if any, to be sold to nearby camps. 
departments and agencies of the United} No. 918. The Southern California Edi- 
States operating.aircraft shall have free Son Company has applied for a license 
and unrestricted use of the airport and/ for, a transmission line 5.2 miles long, of 
which six-tenths of a mile will be lo- 
cated within the Santa Barbara National 
shall have the Yight to erect and install|Forest, Ventura County, California. The 
therein such structures and imaprove-|Power transmitted will be for use for 
ments as are deemed advisable. Where-|Public utility purposes. 
ever the Président may deem it neces-| No. 919. The West Virginia Hydro- 
sary for military purposes, the Secre-|Electric Co. has applied for a license for 
tary of War may assume full control of|a concrete dam with a head of 32 feet, 
the airports. ja reservoir one mile long and a power 
| 12, The lessee will submit to the Sec- house with three hydro-electric units of 
| retary of Commerce, for his approval,|7,000 horsepower each. The proposed 


ments shall be paid in advance on or be- 
fore the anniversary date of the lease, 


the Interior, any departments cr agencies 


is 


the period from July 27 to August 25,) 


The list of the! 


project on the Roanoke River, in Halifax,| 


, Site “B."—A dam at the existing dam! 
| leased premises or any part thereof, or/of the former Roanoke Rapids Power| 
from! 


Weldon, N. C., forming a pond extend-| 
ing to the tailrace of site “A,” develop-| 


»|& Exploring Co. has applied for a pre- | 


- 


oi, 1928 


YGUIE 


Aeronautics 


Chih Nhe t t thy PletiaeaN, bene 
Comment BY THe Unitep States Dally 


VHT 


Construction 


|Bureau of Public Roads Advocates Adoption |Fund for Post Office 


Of Standard Period for Mixing of Cement 


For Water Power |!vestigation Declared to Have Demonstrated Eficiecy of 


Forty-five Second Process. 


As result of investigations carried on 
throughout the United States, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads has found that the 
quality of concrete mixed in standard 
pavers is at its best if the mixing pe- 
riod tis reduced to 45 seconds, which is 
less than half the time usually required 
by State specifications. A statement on 
the subject has just beem made public 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

In one case the investigators found 
that the average strength of cylinders 
taken from batches of concrete mixed 
for three-fourths of a minute was higher 
'than the average strength of any group 
except those mixed three minutes. The 
{most important discovery, the Bureau 
stated, is that concrete of ty: highest 
quality—averaging more than twice the 
strength commonly called for in speci- 
| fications governing the work—was ob- 
tained with a mixing time of 45 seconds. 

The limitation of the mixing period 
of concrete results in an immense sav- 
ing of expenditure on roads, and for 
{other purposes for which concrete is 
ux, the Bureau states. 


Standard Periods 
| Varied ire States 


The full text of a sunzmary of the 
| statement follows 
| A recent survey of the specifications 


highway pavement indicates that 33 
States require a one minute mix, six, a 
/ one and one-fourth minute mix, and nine, 
a one and one-half minute mix. 
Specifications are constantly being 
| changed and a summary of this kind may 





ibe in error before it is published. This 
is mentioned only to indicate the lack of 
| standardization now prevailing. 

It may be admitted at once that ab- 





| tice in all of its elements is neither prac- 
| tical nor desirable. Conditions vary from 
| place to place and as a general rule are 


|not so uniform over an area as large as! 


|the United States as to justify the adop- 
| tion of uniform requirements. 

But in respect to the mixing time of 
concrete a somewhat different condition 
| prevails). The same kinds of mixers 


| are used fom one coast to the other and | 


their mixing action is not subject to 


| yegional variation. 


; Cement is a relatively uniform prod- | 


j uct, and water outstandingly so. Aggre- 
| gates differ considerably and are used 
| in different proportions, but there is very 
| little reason to suppose that the varia- 
| tions permitted have any important effect 
on the physical processes involved. 

| These and other minor considerations 
' suggest that the commonly accepted rea- 
| son for varying specified practices from 


| ply here. ’ 
| The required mixing period establishes 
| 


| of time. Previous studies y 
} that with a mixing period of 1% min- 


governing the mixing of concrete for} 


| solute standardization of highway prac- | 


| region to region—namely, é that varia- | 
| tions in the controlling conditions compel | 
| these variations—does not properly ap- | 


a limit on the amount of concrete which | 
can be placed during any given period! 
have shown | 


Heldto Be Available 
To Build Court Room 


Comptroller General Finds 
Appropriation Was In- 
creased to Meet Needs 
Of Judiciary, 


| The ultimate objective of the investi- 
gation of which this paper is a_ partial 
report is the more accurate determina- 
tion of the effect of variation in the mix- 
ing time upon the cost'of concrete pro- 
duction. At the outset, however, it has 
been recognized that requirements. of 
strength and uniformity probably impose 
a definite limit below which it is not safe 
to reduce the mixing time in order to 
obtain further seduction of cost. Hence, 
as a first phase of the investigation, a 
study has been made of the effect of 
several mixing periods upon the quality | 
of the resulting concrete product. 


Mixing Period Length 
| Said to Affect Strength 


| In a general way research has _indi- 


The Pubhe Buildings Act of May 25, 
1928, does not exclude court room facili- 
ties for the Department of Justice in 
the extension and remodeling of the Post 
Office at Watertown, N. Y., the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, J, 
R. McCarl, has ruled. 

This announcement, just made publie 
by the General Accounting Office, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury: Re- 
ceipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
August 10, 1928, (3A:1.) requesting de- 
cision whether, under the authorization 
given to you by the Public Buildings Act 
of May 25, 1926, and the appropriation in 
the act of March 5, 1928, for the com- 
mencement of the extension and remodel- 
| which at the moment our interest is ingé of the Watertown, N, Y., Post Office, 
neither in the effect of very short-time | that building may be extended or re- 
mixing, because modern pavers can not; Modeled — to include _ court rooms or 
be served fast enough to make any real| Whether it must be Timited to quarters 
use of a mixing period shorter than 45 | for post office purposes. 
| Seconds, nor in mixing periods beyond! Previous Opinion Cited. 
about 90 seconds, because these already) You call attention to the opinion of the 
have been generally abandoned _as ob-|Attorney General of the United States 
viously too expensive to justify wnatever | reported in 26 Op. Atty. Gen., 88, and 
benefit to quality may result from their|also quote from the hearings before the 
use. : ’ ; _ |subcommiittee on the House Committee 

But, while the question directly in-/on Appropriations with reference to this 
volved is as to the effect of mixing particular appropriation. 
| periods of from 45 seconds to 90 seconds} The opinion of the Attorney General 
on quality, it may be well to repeat that|referred to in the submission was ren- 
the controlling purpose of the investiga-|dered im connection with an appropria- 
tion has been to determine whether the'tion for the original construction of a 
cost of concrete pavements can be re-|public building under an appropriation 
duced through modifications in the pre-|for “United States Post Office at Al- 
vailing specifications as to the time con-| buquerque, N. M.” This obviously eon- 
crete must be mixed. In other words,|templated the construction of a post 
|this is not to be considered as a re-joffice building and it was the Attorney 
search on the general relationship ex-|General’s opinion that the building 
isting between mixing time and strength,|should be limited to quarters for a post 
| No effort has been made to extend the | office. 
| Scope of the investigation much beyond Pregent Case is Different. 
the rather narrow range of time limits) In the present case, however, the ap- 
which may be applicable in the paving! propriation is not one for original con- 
field, or to examine ranges in water con-|struction, but for extension and remodel- 
tent not appropriately used in this field.jing and the naming of the building as 

On account of the deliberately limited! a-post office does not necessarily restrict 
scope of the investigation this report is|the extension and remodeling to post 
not to be accepted as justifying a short-| office purposes if any other purpose is 
ened mixing period when types or sizes;shown in the act itself, or may be in- 
of mixers other than the standard 2i1K|cluded therein by proper statutory con- 
and 27E pavers are used; nor do the con-| struction. See A. D. 7476, March 3, 1923. 
clusions which are drawn apply to con-| Th° ‘vork is specifically authorized as 
crete of other mixes (including water) “under an estimated total of $275,000;” 
than those in general use in highway |it is proper, therefore, in order to de- 
work. The writer does not know that the termine what extensions are authorized, 
results do not apply to these other con-!to refer to the estimates upon which the 
ditions. These simply have not been ex-|appropriation and estimated total are 
amined, and conclusions can not be|based. 
drawn. It sufficiently appears from the quoted 


Shorter Mixing Period portion of the hearing before the sub- 


committee of the House Committee on 
| May Increase Output Appropriations, that this estimate was 
Whether the mixing period be 1% 


an increase over an estimate previously 
minutes or % minute, it must be rec. submitted and that the increase was for 
ognized at the outset that the full pro- 


the express purpose of including space 
duction corresponding to the two peri- | 


cated that there is a difference between 
the strength of concrete mixed for very | 
short periods and that mixed a long time. | 
This investigation is not designed to 
attack this conclusion and does not set 
it aside, Rather, a situation is faced in 











|for court room desired by the Depart- 


} 


Imports of Wheat 
From Camada Decline | 


regulations to govern the use of the/Project is to be located on the New| \ 
airport. River, near Hinton, in Raleigh and Sum- tical standpoint the important questions | therefore, that the Congress, in adopting 
13, The lessor is authorized to cancel mers Counties, = irginia. The power, day; or, for a standard 18-foot Mari-| are whether the reduction in the mixing | the increased estimate, intended to au- 
any lease for public lands for public when dev eloped, wi be used for public | cong section, about 910 lineal feet of| period can be utilized to increase pro. |thorize the extension for the purpose for 
— —, —, — a“ = 2 utility purposes, | pavement if a G-beg betel qd mages Rag | eo and how a "oe be utilized. cae increase was represented to be 
orce on the date of this act with the is used. a 1-minute mixing period is ese are questions which are bein onan ee 
consent of the lessee and to lease such| specified, 48 batches can be placed per! studied in another phase of the connie. Accordingly, your question is answered 
lands to the lessee under the conditions | hour, which, under the same conditions, investigation ‘in the affirmative. 
: prescribed herein, is about 1,290 lineal feet. G must be admitted that it is much|— __ ____ = 
| bushels brought in the preceding week, 14, Government departments If operating costs (labor, equipment; easier to organize a job to serve the|from those obtained by using standard 
{the Department of Comamerce stated AU-| agencies operating aircraft may operation, depreciation, ete.) run about| mixer fully for a 114-minute mix than|compression tests. 
gust 30. Imports during the correspond-' granted permission to establish beacon ce” Gece nee jee” Mem $400 per working day—and, while these| it is to serve a 34-minute mix. Still,| The general plan of this study follows 
ing week of 1927 amounted to 141,000. lights and _other navigation facilities, aecery Pari Wisines Hawtin ca | costs differ somewhat from place to place | records collected by _ the Bureau’s rep. | the usual practice in studies of this sort, 
ereeue . a cm except — airports, on tracts of un-! Haydin en. eras Mee appli- | and from job an ro — : ) Te ~ 19 jobs in a a? where | in that it. is a series of en ee a 
_ Canadian wheat shipments into the reserved and unappropriated public lands | cant proposes to construct a dam about fair as any, CANOE See een Se c mix 18 required, show an|compressive strength of molded cylin- 
United States irom the begiming of the ; of the United States of appropriate size, ep feet high at the “Aurora” dam site, | costs, overhead, etc. incident to laying| average houly output of only 22 batches|ders, but the compressive-strength data 
ifiseal year on July 1. to August 25 on application therefore, under the same’ 49 sibbais ‘hove the maenatia of the Wareecaee | concrete pavement cannot in ; the first | ae periods when work is under way, which has been secured has been ampli- 
jamoumnt to 3,505,000 bushels as compared rules and regulations prescribed above,icoe River and §% miles north of the | °#°¢ he cut much under 22 cents a square; While an average _hourly production of| fied and confirmed by tests on cores and 
with 1,350,000 bushels in the correspond-! except no rental will be charged. They Kentucky State ee A. aattes leans sa yard, while in the second case they can} over 40 batches is rather common in}|on beams as often as field conditions per- 
|ing 1927 period, according to Depart-' will be withdrawn by the Secretary ofihe built at the dam. This project will a S +g ee lll Screen tan aoe a SY mitted. It a are ' oe 
ment figures, In the 1927 period all the the Interior for that purpose on a suf-'yrovide (if and when the Cove Creek ee a pipe a tats ter] Mednthee cane ees k ages of over 45/what more conclusive than a study basec 
wheat from Canada went to bonded ware-' ficient showing of the necessity of al project is built) a power capacity of 132,- | when the amount of pavement lal an- a per hour are known to have been on only one of these methods of deter- 
houses, while in 1928, duty was paid on! withdrawal for such purpose. However, 499 horsepower, which is. intended es nually Pg a a = mixing re-| — over considerable periods of! mining quality. ae 
50,000 a eee for ae _ peng Bo — com | use for public utility and industrial | Quiremen 1S Considered. a This suggests that there is a tendency Data Not Convincing 
tion, according to the epartment. ' trol over suc aculties, all sue appli-} pyr | i e . os Cy ° ° 
eens eee chins vil he Men he eee for the actual rate of production to fail| As Basis of Deductions 
| of Commerce for consideration and com-|, °° 921. The Idaho Power Company | below the maximum permissible rate,} Conclusions drawn from an investiga- 
ment, jhas applied for a license for a transmis- In Mailing Freight Bills whether the latter be relatively low or/tion of this sort musi. be prefaced by at 
Saee sion line 35 miles long on public lands n auing rre s high, and that th tual r ris ief 
: : s = ; ' 15, While an application for a Tease of; ie & P eee 2n, and that the actual rate rises as/least a brief reference to such matters 
[Continued from Page 3.) , In all these activities of agricultural not exceeding 640 acres of public lands in Baker and Malheur Counties, Oregon. |the permissible rate is raised. If this|as the margin of error in testing work, 
wheat when it is heading effects an in-|chemists, Dr, Browne emphasizes, the | fo, a public emaiatinn ‘iat "eae lees sec. | LHe power to be transmitted will be used be true, then the questions that remainjof the meaning of averages, of prob- 
tease in the protein content and, with||aboratory is as truly an adjuct of our} tions 1.2 and 3 of the act etl emerst ifor public utility purposes. 'class matter and not as fourth class to be determined are (1) to what mini-| abilities and related matters. 
avorable prices for sodium mitrate and|chemical factory system of farms as are | aS a degregation of the lands paneniae 4 SS ; matter, the Pe Pa. eee mum period is it possible to reduce the} For example, it is known that the re- 
fair differenti: > Q in when | . ol weal au eae Se cee : ‘ eee ° . | General. R. S. ar, has just announced.) mixin ime ically ili salkia ait > hromies - sae 
fair differential for added = otein when the imdustrial research laboratories of | therein from the time such application Inspection Trip Planned sg R ‘ th ee J +t tol the ry time and economically utilize | sults obtained by breaking a long series 
wheat marketed, the iB actice may|industry. Photosynthesis, which is the | is filed in the proper district land office, | fre full text of the announcement fol-| . ay ae = increase production, |of cylinders, which ares as nearly alike 
brove economically profitable. | production of organic compounds throuch | 41 ws eee etl . : « 1 | lows: B _ } and what is the minimum period of|as anyone knows how to make them, are 
. New Substances Tested. es eaieabietion 7 enti pods er eal cee wedi to By Shipping Board Member Old freight bills filled out in handwrit-| mixing that will produce a concrete of!seldom wholly consistent. How much 
Until recently, Doctor Browne ex-| hon dioxide, and other chemicals, prob- | terminal airports. He may, however,) Commissioner Samuet S. Sandbere, | %.™ typewriting, and car bon copies) aon strength ,and unifor mity.|of this is due to differences in the cylin- 
plains, agricultural chemists  devoted|ahly with the aid of the green coloring} withiaw sucls Zande for hase lichis ; - : sandberé» | thereof, sent to traffic bureaus for audit- e first of the questions is being at-|ders themselves, no one knows. It is 
most of their attention to a few of the matter of plants, is as definitely a chemi- | er pi a eee sights) Pacific Coast ‘member = the United | ing, are erroneously being accepted for, tacked in the other phase of the investi-| customary to assume that» much, if not 
tha “as cya chemi~ | or other air mavigation purposes, in- States Shipping Boar will leave for am wailing at some post offices as fourth gation, previously mentioned; the second| most of it, is. 


more obvious constituents of plants and |, ] ee aah : e. ee a ; 7 ; , : : _— / 
al process as the manufac »s mergency or inter ; aac stivitioc = - e , eee 
nimals, the fats, carbohydrates, pro-| Pp s as the manufacture of dyes | cluding emergency or intermediate land-' inspection of shipping activities on the | class or parcel post matter notwithstand-| is the subject of this report. On thte other 


tions, and the same considerations which , ment of Justice. It must be concluded, 
Tequired the conclusion in 7 Comp. Gen. 
754, also require the conclusion that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad Company may not be paid extra 
for sleeping car accommodations for an 
inspector of the Post Office Department 
raveling on official business when the 
railroad Company owns and operates the 
sicening car accommodations. 
Auswering your question specifically, 
wou are advised that the Chicago, Mil- | 
wate St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
ompany is not entitled to payment for 
slce})i exr accommodations furnished | 
} leeping car equipment Owned and 
ed by it fora Post Cffiee inspector 
on official business. 


utes only 34 batches can be placed per | 


odes cannot be hoped for. From a prac- | 
|hour, which is 340 batches per 10-hour; 


3805 

United States imports of wheat from 
Canada during the week ended August 
25, reached 181,000 bushels, all shipped 
into bonded mills for grinding into flour 
for export, as compared with 454,000 


Project in Tennessee. 

No. 920. Robert H. MeNeill has ap- 
plied for a preliminary permit to con- 
| struct a project on the Tennessee and | 
— Duck Rivers, in Trigg, Marshall, and 
©' Calloway Counties, Kentucky, and Stew- 


ng 


alue of Chemistry 
To Farmers Shown 





mportance to Land of Sci- 


entific Contributions Explained develop a new use of 
-—-- | 


3 'First Class Rate Required 
the product which 
ll expand demand. j 


eee e 
Old freight bilis must be sent as first 


is 


the 


eins, and some dozen elementary com- 
bounds. They believed these were the 
ssentials for plant and animal growth. 


Now they recognize that other substances | OWNE 
re essential, even though they occur in| turn. 


hinute quantities. 


For example, the absence of the neces- | nical 
ary fourteen millionth of a gram of |quires- d 
subject a|differemece in the chemical and scientifi 

Because | met hods employe) by industrial and agr’- 


odine in the daily diet may 
rson to the danger of goitre. 


f this newer knowledge, chemists are cultural chemist., 2 
nding it necessary to introduce greater |dustries, 


from coal tar. 
The very f: 
in the process 
rship and management. This, in 
has called for a somewhzt different 
system in the employment of the tech- 
advisers which the _ industry 
Towever, there 


a 


the 


when farming in 


such as -Salifornia fruit 


finements -in their methods of analysis,|growerS or the dairymen, have become 


has even been suggested that man 
hay contain in his body every known 
hemical element. 
Agricultural chemists are also assist- 
g the farmer to prolong the life of 
my articles he buys, such as leather, 
pod, cloth, and metals used in tools, 
pmes, clothing, and utensils, and are 
aching him to prevent the — spoilage 
goods he offers for sale. 
“The marketing of agricultural prod- 
s,” says Dr. Browne, “is becoming 
ore and more a question of the appli- 
tion of chemistry to the demands of 
ppular taste, to disposal of surplus, 
nd to relief of shortage. The markets 
r particular varieties of fruits and 
getables are widened by chemical 
halysis used as tests in the breeding 
new strains which are’ richer in 
gars, starches, acids, or essential oils, 
d so better adapted to the demand.” 
Uses Found for Products. 
Chemical tests determine when fruits 
ready to pick. Ifa ripe orange has 
teen skin the chemist tells the grower 
‘expose the fruit to ethylene gas which 
ors it without harming its food prop- 
fies. Lemon culls produce valuable 
products. Chemists have — devised 
ods of preventing dust explosions 
agricultural and indusirial processes, 
changines style or the substitution oi 
other procduet diminish the = market 
A cevriain crop, it sometimn happens 
t chemical science can voint to an 
ernate use and save the market ‘0 


~.. 


| 


Net from raiinad..... 


| Operating (atid issememmmuens 


sufficiently organized to make ible 
the employment of agricultural chemists. 
they have, in fact, employed them to 
supplement the service of the publicly 
employed chemists. They have hirec 
their advisers in the same way as have 
highly capitalized industrics, 

Every State experiment station, all the 
laboratories of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, and many educational in- 
stitutions are providing laboratory serv- 
ice, for the big fifty-billiow-do!lar chemi- 
cal plamt ropresented by the farms of the 
United States, 


Monthly 


Wabash Railway Company, 


July 
1928 

Freight revenue .......- ++. 4,717,082 
Passenger revenue .... 667,290 
Total oper. revs, .....- 4+ 5,786,401 
Maintemance of way.....-.+. 958,091 
Maintenance of equipment... 1,003,472 
Transportation expenses DT 
Total expenses incl, 


other... 4; 
1,259,584 


40,450 


OM | as. 6 0:45:05 
Uncolleetible yy, rev., 

Net after taxe: 

Met Meee Lois). .20 ss ecmees ‘ 
Ave miles operated. 2 2 2. = 2,524.20 


78.6 


re 


‘t that sunlight is essential ! 
prevents Concentration in | @Wn motion or 


re-} 


is no essential ' 


' ing fields between terminal airports.' Pacific Coast next week. 
Such withdrawals may be made on his! The Commissioner stated or 
at the instance of the gust 30 that he would visit Seattle, Ta- 
Department of Commerce or other Fed- coma, 
eral agencies, or lessees of terminal air- Angeles. 
ports, or the applicants for such leases. tend the 
16. Prior to the approval of the acticign Trade Council, on September 18 
of May 24, 1928, public lands were spb-'19 and 20, and will »ead a paper dis- 
ject to withdrawal by the President for cussing the possibility of developing 
public purposes, and the authority of the trade between Pacihe Coast and Eure- 
President to make such withdrawals is pean ports. He pointed out that at 
in no manner restricted by such act.|present there is no direet shipping serv- 
Where, therefore, unappropriated public ice on this route, and that the American 
lands are desired by the Department of|Merchant Lines, now offered for sale 
: Commerce or other Federal agencies for|by the Board, are being considered by 
| airport terminals, requests for their| Pacific Coast interests for the estab- 
| withdrawal may be submitted to the|lishment of such 2 service. 
! Secretary of the Interior, for considera-| Commissioner Sandberg 
: tion by the President. All requests for| to Washington late ir 
| withdrawal should _ specifically ei 
! whether the area is desired for beacon! 
; lights, emergency or intermediate land-| Other tabulations of the 
ing fields, or texminal airports. > earn ; at 
| 17. All the conditions contained in the! monthly caresEagye of rail- 
prescribed form (4-455) of lease attached|| WAYS will be found 
; hereto, but not mentioned in these regu-! ae A 
‘lations, will be considered as a part| Pages 4,8 and 9. 
t hereof. | 


will 
September. 


return 


on 





Statements of Railroad Revenues and 


CAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

July Seven Months 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
3,335,488 3,528,314 25,295,561 26,392,853 | 
991,759 1,035,394 4,923,969 5,175,851 | 


Seven Months 
1928 1927 
$2,638,515 31,284,987 | 
4,186,671 4,834,796 | 
39,560,864 38,889,678 | 
5,436,380 5,697,509 
6,943,300 6,976,075 | 
15,389,461 15,306,331 
402,730 30,320,015 30,458,134 
940,483 9,240,849 8,431,544 

188.240 1,750. 1,864,595 

2.656 8, 1,732 

7 49,607 6,559,217 
£98,118 4,582,053 
2,524.20 2,524.20 

82.4 B.3 | 


1927 
4,160,102 
780,454 
5,343,213 
951,957 
970,142 
» 108,015 


2 
2 


4,619,632 4,867,047 32,258,591 33,704,555 
512,485 409,678 3,138,710 3,325,547 
942,367 1,060,166 6,830,251 7,403,186 

1, 785,537 1,823,105 12,465,785 13,539,490 

3,458,975 3,490,004 23908,818 25,607,088 

1.160657 1,877,048 = 8349,773 8,097,467 
475,048 138,211 2,727,780 1,837,767 

503 aso 10,572 
685,306 5,611,421 
578.805 4,786,339 

690,99 690.99 
749 741 


> 


1,198.044 
690.39 
71.7 


2 
76.0 


3,328,595 
338,351 
Vl6ATE 
505,547 
759,101 
229,325 
2,671,200 
245.273 


227,709 


017,590 
889,715 


‘ing that attention has been repeatedly 


ally Au-| called to the fact that under the provi-| article studies have been made on proj- 


‘sions of section 380, Postal Laws and 


Portland, San Francisco and Los | Regulations, such freight bills are first-! n«=see, Texas, South Carolina, and Okla- 
At Los Angeles he will at-!| class matter and subject to postage at; homa. , 
convention of the Pacific For-j| the rate of two cents an ounce or frac-) broken, records on some 1,500 of which 


tion of an ounce. 
Postmasters are again requested to 
| see that the proper rate of postage is re- 
| quired on packages of such matter, 


Permission to Intervene 
Given to Santa Fe Line 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway was authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in an order 
made public on August 29, to intervene 
; and be treated as a party to the pro- 
ceedings on the application of the West- 

jern Pacific California Railroad for a 
certificate authorizing it to construct 
approximately 128 miles of mew line in 
San Joaquin and Tulare counties, Calif, 

; Finance Docket No. 7024. The latter is 


‘a subsidiary of the Western Pacific. 


Expenses 


Pere Marquete Railway Company. 
July Seven Months 
1928 1928 1927 

21,439,154 22,134,565 
1,683,947 1,868,889 
24,605,729 25,505,201 
2,887,995 2,899,043 
5,289,029 5,500,907 
%,405,551 8,718,309 
17,797,985 
6,807,744 


1927 
3,229,123 
379,960 
3,854,762 
557 ,07 6 
; 940 
,750 
20 1 
7,126,362 
1,426,461 
V74 


4,656,801 3! 
2244.73 
72.3 


, 244.75 


68.2 721 


8,378,839 | 


4,284 | 


hand, average 
strengths obtained by different labora- 
tories on groups of random cylinders 
taken from a series, all of which should 
be of equal strength, will sometimes 
differ more than a thousand pounds. 
This quite a sufficient basis for the 
conclusion that differences in the 
strength of individual cylinders in the 
same series are not wholly the result 
of differences in the cylinders themselves. 

The unavoidable errors innate in work 
of this sort make it impossible to assert 
that we are ever dealing with specific 
facts. What we really have is a mass 
of data, all of which may be inexact 
and most of which undoubtedly is some- 
what in error. Averages tend to cor- 
rect these errors, but do not wipe them 
out entirely. 

The averages certainly are not accu- 
rate as to the units or the tens, and 
probably are not accurate as to the hun- 
dreds. Indeed, it is doubtful if they are 
accurate to within 5 per cent. This be- 
ing the case, their significance lies in 
the trend they show. 

For this study the averages secured 
for mixing periods from 45 seconds to 
180 seconds, when plotted, produce a 
saw-toothed effect without significant 
trend either up or down. The figures 
themselves are practically meaningless, 
but the lack of either upward or down- 
ward trend is significant. 

It is also significant that there is the 
same lack of trend in the average maxi- 
mum and in the average minimum 
strengths. The amount of data accu- 
mulated on core strefeth and on beam 
strengths 15 less than that accumulated 
on cylinder strengths, but none of it 
in any way is contradictory to the data 
derived from cylinders, . 

Summarizing the situation in the light 


In collecting the data reported in this 
ects in Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, Ten- 


Over 2,000 cylinders have been 
is 
!are reported in this article, together 
with a considerable number of beams 
and cores. 

| ATI of this work 

| operation with the 
| partments of the States where studies 
were made and in’ harmony with the 
| technical suggestions of the State en- 
|gineers. Numerous contractors have 
cheerfully furnished concrete for the 
| evlinders and the beams without charge, 
and often have contributed labor and in 
|ether ways assisted in making this study 
a success, 

| The prevailing opinion as to the im- 
| portance of mixing time is based almost 
|entirely on determinations of compres- 
sive strength which is the most generally 
accepted criterion of quality, and it has 
been frecly used in this series of studies. 
To have done otherwise would have 
raised a reasonable question as to what 
the results mean in terms known and 
accepted by the industry generally. 
Best Test of Strength 


Is Provided by Cores 


The use of cores taken from the fin- 
ished work has some advantages over 
the use of cylinders as.a means of de- 
termining what strength is actually be- 
ing obtained) Where it has been pos- 
sible to do so, cores have been taken as 
a eheck on the results oblained from 
the cylinders. : 

The modulus of rupture has recently 
|} come into some use as a means of study- 
ing qualiy, While it is by no means 
well established as such, or as well stand-|of the data collected during this study, 
ardized as the compression test, it has|the evidence strongly indicates that 
been deemed wise to use both cylinders|where standard 21K and 27E pavers 
land beams on a few of the jobs where|which are in good condition are used, 


has been done in co- 
State highway de- 





0,073| studies were conducted, the purpose be-|ncither strength nor uniformity of test 


ing to learn whether transverse bending | results is improved by mixing the con- 
tests would show results clearly different crete over 45 seconds, 





AvuTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HERBSIN, 


Pusuisuep WitHout CoMMENT 


Banking 


Autumn Expansion 
Of Business Begins 


In Philadelphia Are 


actories Closed in July Are 
Resuming Operations; 
Steel Industry More Ac- 
tive Than Usual. 


There is considerable evidence that 
he fall expansion in business and in- 
Hustry is under way in the Third Federal 
Reserve District, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia announced in its 
eview of condition made public August 
k0, Many plants closed during July 
ave resumed normal operations, it was 
pndded. 

The full text of the bank’s summary 
of business and financial conditions fol- 
hows: 

Industrial operations and the volume 
of trade in the Philadelphia Federal Re- 

M.crve District have declined further to 
the low levels which usually prevail in 
jd-ssummer. Employment in Pennsyl- 
yania factories declined nearly 2 per cent 
from June to July, while the volume of 
wage payments was almost 8 per cent 
smaller in the latter month. These de- 
clines reflect widespread seasonal re- 
cessions in the output of commodities; 
shoes, hosiery, wool and cotton goods, 
cement, iron and steel castings and an- 
thracite and bituminous coal were all 
produced in substantially smaller quan- 
tities than in the preceding month. 
Steel Industry Active. 

The iron and steel industry has been 
unusually active for this season, how- 
ever, and the output of pig iron in the 
district, Which ‘showed a gain of 3.5 per 
cent in July, was larger than in the 
same month of 1927. Output of both 
iron and steel castings, also, was sub- 
stantially larger than in July of last 
year. Despite this improvement in the 
metal trade, the general volume of in- 
dustrial output in the district still re- 
mains distinctly below the level of last 
summer. 

Recent weeks, however, have brought 
considerable evidence that the fall ex- 
pansion of industry is under way. Many 
plants which were partially or totally 
closed down in July have resumed opera- 
tions, in most cases with their normal 
forces employed. Moreover, although 


there is still considerable unemployment | 


of unskilled workers, the demand for 
labor has increased steadily during the 
past three or four months, as evidenced 
by reports of public employment offices 
in Pennsylvania. ; 

Construction operations cont 
tive in most parts of the district, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, where most 
of the building workers are well em- 
ployed. Contract awards were much 
larger in July, 1928, than in July, 1927. 
land for the first seven months of this 
rear the volume was neraly 6 per cent 
above that of last year. The real estate 
market has been quite active in Phila- 
delphia though with a large gain in the 
number of properties offered at sheriff’s 
sales. 

Crop Prices are Lower... 

Agricultural conditions in this district 
are fairly satisfactory, despite some re- 
cent damage resulting from heavy rains. 
Satisfactory yields are forecast for most 
crops, but prices for many farmstuffs 
have declined recently. 

Pronounced seasonal recessions have 
occurred in the distribution and purchase 
of commodities in the district. While 
all lines of retail trade reported large 
declines from June to July, the total 
sales of all reporting stores in the latter 
month \were less than one per cent be- 
low the volume in the corresponding 
month of 1927, and apparel and credit 
business continued to exceed last year. 

Wholesale trade also declined sub- 
stantially in July, the total volume being 
7.5 per cent less than in June, but about 
equal to that of July, 1927. Automobile 
business of reporting dealers, likewise 
sales of life insurance in the district, 
showed seasonal declines in July, but 
were well ahead of the 1927 volume. 
Freight car loadings in the Allegheny 
District approximated the 1927 figure 
in July and were nearly 2 per cent less 
than in June. Check payments in July 
were 17 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month but continued above the 
1927 level, reflecting in part the larger 
volume of security transactions. 

Money Rate Fluctuates. 

The daily average of call money re- 
newal rates during the past month was 
6.35 per cent, and there was a continua- 
tion of the fluctuations which were so 
marked in the month preceding. Prime 
commercial paper advanced from 5% per 
cent on July 23 to 5%-5% per cent on 
August 22, and 90-day time money rose 
from 6 to 6% per cent. 

_ Brokers’ loans have been without par- 
ticular trend, the net result in five weeks 
being a small increase. The total on 
August 22 was 362 millions lower than 
it was at the peak in June, demand loans 
declining 146 millions and time loans 216 
millions. Stock price averages advanced 
in the month, but an average of bond 
prices declined slightly and is lower than 
it was a year ago. 

Gold exports from New York were 
negligible in the three weeks ended Au- 
gust 22. The excess of exports over 
imports for the five weeks ended on that 
date was about 13,000,000. In this period 
the cash reserves of the Federal Reserve 
System increased slightly and Federal 
Reserve note circulation also gained. The 
total amount of Federal Reserve credit 
in use has not changed very much, 
though still nearly 400,000,000 higher 
than a year ago. The reserve ratio of 
the system holds close to 70 per cent. 

Holdings of Bills Increase. 

Between July 18 and August 22 bor- 
rowings from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia fluctuated within a range 
of 15,000,000, the upper and lower limits 
being 102,000,000 and 87,000,000, respec- 
tively. The reserve ratio did not vary 
as much as 5 per cent. On August 22 
the bill and security holdings of this 
bank were 58.1 millions higher than a 
year ago, bills discounted expanding 60.6 
millions, whereas the sum of purchased 
bills and United States securities de- 
clined 2.5 millions. Although the great 
part of the increase in borrowings dur- 
ing the past year was due to Philadelphia 
banks, 14 out of 20 other cities for which 
totals are tabulated also show increases. 

The loans and discounts of member 
banks in 21 of the larger cities of this 
district decreased about 7,000,000 be- 
tween July 11 and August 15, but the to- 
tal of net demand and time deposits de- 
creased 48,000,000. Investments _in- 
creased only slightly, despite the fact 
that a new issue of Government bonds 


contine ac- 
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State Expenditures 


Federal Reserve Banks Increase Holdings 


Of Discounted Bills 


and Federal Securities 


a Notes in Circulation $9,000,000 in Excess of Amount at 


Close of Preceding Week. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve banks on 
August 29, made public by the Federal 
Reserve Board August 30, shows in- 
creases for the week of $1,300,000 in 
holdings of discounted bills, of $700,000 
in bills bought in open market, of $2,- 
100,090 in Government securities, of $9,- 
000,000 in Federal Reserve note circula- 


tion, and of $3,500,000 in cash reserves, | 


and a decrease of $11,900,000 in member 
bank reserve deposits. Total bills and 
securities were $4,100,000 above the 
amount held on August 22. 

The principal changes in holdings of 
discounted bills were increases of $13,- 
300,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, $6,500,000" at Philadelphia, 
$5,500,000 at Richmond, and $4,900,000 at 
Kansas City, and decreases of $21,500,000 
at New York and $12,500,000 at Chicago. 


The System’s holdings of bills bought 
See eneaeemeeiaan ily 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations 
Other bills discounted .. 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 


Total U. S. Government securities 
| Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks . 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises . 
| All other resources 


Total resources 

LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation .......... 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 


Total liabilities 
liabilities combined . 


correspondents 


dollars: 


NEW YORK—45 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total 


‘Loans and discounts—Total 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. R. bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

All other 

‘Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by 
and bonds): For own account 

For account of out-of-town banks 


On demand 
On time 
CHICAGO—43 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total .... 





Loans and discounts—Total .............6- 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds . 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 


Reserve with: F. R. banks .......0.cccccccee 


Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits : 
Time deposits .......cccecccece eeccccccce 


Government deposits .......s-seeeeee Cesweleesedee 


Due from banks ......... pal sare och ase eee 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 
*Revised figures. 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 
| Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
The following is the Board’s statement of conditi 


member banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chi 
| 29 and August 22, 1928, and August 31, ae ie eee 


Secured by stocks and bonds ............ 


Por account of others ......cccccescce Six 


in open market increased $700,000, of 
United States bonds $200,000, and of 
Treasury notes $2,600,000, while hold- 
ings of certificates of indebtedness de- 
creased $700,000. During the week the 
$16,600,000 of United States securities 
held by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis were distributed among the 
other Federal reserve banks. 

Federal reserve note circulation in- 
creased $3,900,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, $3,800,000 at 
Boston, $2,400,000 at Chicago, and 
$9,000,000 at all Federal reserve banks 
and declined $1,100,000 at New York and 
$90,000 at Atlanta. 

The following is the Board’s tabulation 
of the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks combined on 
August 29 and August 22, 1928, and 
August 31, 1927, the figures being in 
thousands of dollars: 


8-29-28 
1,093,837 
65,243 


8-22-28 


1,107,113 


8-31-27 
1,640,260 
36,670 
1,676,930 
631,491 
689,502 


1,159,080 
724,889 
734,840 


2,997,923 
147,813 


2,618,809 
146,085 


3,145,736 
48,050 


2,764,894 
58,241 


604,316 
434,457 
1,038,773 
184,299 


*584,904 
452,542 
1,037,446 
183,600 


1 
8 


813 
711 
400,524 
185,128 


7, 
2 


2 
1 


54,764 
88,251 
65,949 
208,964 
990 


54,599 
85,651 
66,660 


212,077 
99,642 
161,095 


206,910 
990 





1,433,026 
574 
615,468 
60,132 
8,913 


058,786 
12,248 
603,366 
59,455 
17,747 


4,945,388 


1,428,946 
574 
636,859 
60,134 
8,813 


4,941,248 4,954,310 


1,650,996 1,641,967 1,676,440 


2,268, 682 

27,324 
9,799 

18,877 


2,280,560 
17,331 
9,140 
18,599 


2,298,880 
12,699 
5,536 
24,168 
2,341,283 
555,002 
130,727 
228,775 


13,161 


2,325,630 
584,711 
144,854 
233,319 

23,829 


5,954,310 


2,324,682 
562,768 
144,860 
233,319 

24,623 


4,941,248 4,945,388 


69.59 69.6% 78.3% 


277,897 289,353 165,746 


on of the weekly reporting 


1927, the figures being in thousands of 


8-29-28 8 
7,138,313 7, 6,634,232 
5,274,559 4,815,941 
45,796 

‘ + 2,383,390 
+ 2,845,373 
1,863,754 
1,001,914 

861,840 

690,825 

52,377 

5,032,980 
1,161,977 

19,631 

77,695 

1,080,871 
197,824 


bt DO DO 
CO 0 
acon 
woeoun 
Oh OH 


927,857 
708,166 
55,384 
5,263,372 
1,001,872 
4,467 


86,487 
1,191,485 
54,600 


123,820 
105,220 


115,645 
82,170 

stocks ne 
792,766 

1,535,163 

1,907,219 


808,873 
*1,512,603 
*1,879,655 


1,222,914 
915,475 


4,235,148 4,201,131 3,184,058 
2,351,253 


832,805 


3,350,256 
850,875 


3,417,938 


2,051,421 2,047,602 


1,963,010 
decces, 2:000,018 


1,574,615 1,516,014 

14,352 
786,116 
779,050 
471,903 


14,619 
783,470 
776,526 
472,987 


14,995 
825,526 
675,493 
446,996 


187,763 
259,233 
188,199 
18,468 
1,307,306 
623,268 
3,013 
144,074 
362,779 
4,710 


216,070 
256,917 
179,209 
16,234 
1,225,693 
672,163 
12,415 
150,015 
340,200 
76,758 


65,909 
10,849 


216,022 
255,881 
174,519 


serene 


4,390 


11,196 320 


Introduction of Gold Standard by Albania | 
Declared to Have Stabilized Its Currency 


Special Effort Made to Call in Foreign Bank Notes; Eco- 
nomic Activities Given Outside Support. 


A stable currency has been established 
in Albania as the result of the opera- 
tion of the National Bank of Albania, 
according to the annual report of the 
bank made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
published in the August Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, which includes part of the ad- 
dress of the chairman of the board of 
directors of the Albanian Bank and se- 
lections from the report of the manag- 
ing director, follows: 

Address of the chairman: “In the two 
and one-half years of its life the Na- 
tional Bank of Albania has achieved this: 
It has given to the country a sound cur- 
rency—a currency which remains sta- 
ble within the gold points and is almost 
se segue site 
elicited substantial subscriptions from 
banks of the district, payment being 
made for the most, part by giving de- 
posit credit to the Government. 

Acceptances executed by eight banks 
in Philadelphia amounted to $4,620,000 
in the month ended August 10. .This 
compares with $5,209,000 in the preced- 
ing month and $3,408,000 a year ago. 
The acceptances of these banks out- 
standing increased from $9,885,000 on 
August 10, 1927 to $13,892,000 on August 
10, 1928. 


always quoted at q premium over the 
other gold currencies; a currency which 
has not depreciated even in periods of 
political tension, and at a time when 
the currency situation in other major 
states of the Balkan peninsula has been 
anything but strong. 

“With a view to strengthening its 
note currency, the National Bank of 
Albania declined to avail itself of the 
right, insured by the laws and statutes 
under which it operates, to introduce a 
gold-exchange standard. It preferred to 
adopt from the start a full integral gold 
standard. By exchanging its notes for 
actual gold coin on demand, the bank 
gradually accustomed to their use a 
country which never had a paper cur- 
rency of its own, and whose brief ex- 
perience in this field during the Aus- 
trian occupation had left behind it a 
bitter record of loss. 

The adoption of the gold standard in 
such a country as Albania, whose bal- 
ance of payments, according to experts, 
had for many years been unfavorable, 
was a bold step, since the exodus of gold 
to which it might have led must inevit- 
ably have given rise to a hostile current 
of opinion, adverse to the accepiance of 
a currency which must base its growth 
on increasingly large metallic reserves. 

The experience of the National Bank 
of Albania has not been in line with such 


8-31-27 | 


39,950 | 


1,045,669 | 


[Increase in Cost 
Of Government in 


Kentucky 


Department of Commerce 
States Expenditure Per 


Capita in Fiscal Year 
1927 Was $7.10. 


The Department of Gommerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Kentucky for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 
The per capita figures for 1927 are 
based on an estimated population of 
2,531,000, it was said. The full text of 
the summary follows: ’ 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Kentucky amounted to $17,971,201, or 
$7.10 per capita. This includes $5,421,- 
646, apportionments for education to 
the ininor civil divisions of the State. 
In 1926 the comparative per capita for 
operation and maintenance of general 
departments was $6.71, and in 1918, 
$4.34. The interest on debt in 1927 
amounted to $618,388; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $11,143,001. 
The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments, for interest and outlays were | 
$29,732,590. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds 
of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $12,116,658 was for highways, 
$2,599,000 being for maintenance and 
$9,517,658 for construction. 

Review of Revenues. 

The total revenue receipts were $30,- 
719,702, or $12.14 per capita. This was 
|} $12,130,118 more than the total pay- 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, 
and $987,112 more than the total pay- 
ments including those for permanent 
improvements. This excess of revenue 
receipts is reflected in payment of tem- 
|porary debt and in increased cash bal- 
lances, not shown in this summary. 
Property and special taxes represented 
36.8 per cent of the total revenue for 
1927, 39.2 per cent for 1926, and 64.5 
}per cent for 1918. The increase in the | 
j}amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 58.2 per cent from 1918 to 
1926, and 1.9 per cent from 1926 to 1927. 
iThe per capita property and special | 
taxes were $4.46 in 1927, $4.41 in 1926, 
and $2.93 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 


Georgia 


| New 


Ohio 


Currencies 


Collections of Corporation and Individual 
Income Taxes Decline for Fiscal Year 1928 


Corporation income taxes fell off 
$16,166,563.65, while individual income 
taxes decreased $29,212,797.18 in the 
fiscal year 1928, according to prelimi- 
nary figures made public August 30 by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury. 
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New York Leads in Amount of. Receipts With Pennsyl- 
Is Shown vania and Illinois Following in Order. 


Corporation. 
$5,125,403.19 
fo, 
1,032,727.51 
2,445, 
58,798, 
7,293,5 
17,487, 
12,949,518.06 
8,371,684.04 
6,654,036.96 
9,351,655.44 
4,741, 
811, 
124,237,634.37 
17,014, 
7,459,293.38 
14,622,025.34 
10,345,884.52 
8,392,941.07 
4,383,810.65 
15,125,728.62 
53,689,172.17 
91,114,684.54 
18,247,602.49 
1,650,263.50 


,295,632.23 
442,778.93 
347,297,517.50 
15,707,250.31 
516,263.34 
75,544,700.49 
9,732,965.21 
3,400,369.79 
126,880,473.73 


( 
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New York continued to lead the States 
in volume of both corporation and indi- 
vidual income tax collections.. Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois followed in the or- 
der named. 

The table showing corporation and in- 
dividual income taxes by States follows: 
Individual. 


Total. } 
$3,052,365 


$8,177,753.97 | 
148,614.83 
1,737,389.31 | 
4,223,761.38 
114,436,673.49 | 
11,452,569.58 | 
34,381,187.14 | 
20,011,261.97 | 
16,360,745.95 | 
17,180,799.71 | 
13,549,945.03 
6,112,482.85 | 
1,071,449.03 
675.31 

618.35 


0.78 
279.43 ‘ 
04, 
78,076.23 
38,538.74 
3,528,992.54 
16,893,465.88 
7,061,7 
7,989, 
10,526, 
4,198 
1,371,206.67 
259,830.46 
76,897,040.94 
10,231,348.38 
3,850,997.59 
4,063,679.49 
4,654,665.12 
3,787,607.44 
3,702,318.55 
13,128,267.67 
44,840,549.90 
37,368,887.19 
7,857 ,675.85 
1,023,539.83 
16,597,925.00 
912,746.44 
837,957.87 
217,443.74 
»727,890.66 
38,660,001.12 
328,980.34 
99,306,805.84 
4,644,247.37 
232,118.13 
38,219,303.34 
10,455,102.68 
2,414,991.92 
90,057,438.97 
7,022,644.31 
719,446.55 
251,511.86 
4,503,748.66 
15,888,685.04 
803,945.33 
894,401.80 
4,220,815.10 


7 
685.15 1,7 
134.75 55,6 
577.04 
721.26 


276.18 
618.57 


269.97 


8,685,704.83 
15,000,549.64 
12,180,548.51 
8,086,129.20 
28,25 6.29 





‘978,795. 
2,824,762.01 | 
"332,712.95 | 


690,109.81 





1, 
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771,759.27 | 
646,604,323.34 | 
20,351,497.68 
748,381.47 
113,764,003.83 
20,188,067.89 | 
5,815,361.71 | 
216,937,912.70 
13,571,998.12 
3,736,743.76 
678,658.29 
13,350,618.58 
45,659,115.59 | 
3,663,069.14 
2,220,694.30 | 





3,243,844.97 
11,336,270.38 


369,069.82 041.39 | 





Total 


Summary. 
Quarter ended: 
September 30, 1927 
December 31, 1927 
March 31, 1928 . 
June 30, 1928 ... 





State officials, represented 7.5 per cent 
|of the total revenue for 1927, 7.8 per) 
cent for 1926, and 10.8 per cent oa 
1918. ; 

Business and nonbusiness licenses | 
constituted 39.5 per cent of the total; 
revenue for 1927, 34.3 per cent for 1926, 
and 18.6 per cent for 1918. 

Business Licenses. 

Receipts from business licenses con- | 
sist chiefly of taxes exactly from insur- | 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those | 
from nonbusiness licenses cumprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and | 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing | 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline | 
amounted to $5,282,931 in 1927 and | 
| $3,475,816 in 1926, an increase of 52) 
per cent. The tax rate was peeneess | 

| 





2 cents per gallon during the fiscal 
year, effective about four months. 

The total funded or fixed debt out-| 
standing June 30, 1927, was $2,512,021. | 


The net indebtedness (funded or ae 


| Foreign Exchange | 
ee 


New York, August 30.—The Federal Re- 

!serve Bank of New York today certified to | 

the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 

lowing: ait z 
In pursuance of the provision of Section 

522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 

the conversion of foreign currency for the | 

purpose of assessment and collection of | 

duties upoy merchandise imported into the | 

United States, we have ascertained and | 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

lin the New York market at noon today for 

jeable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) ..... needs 

Belgium (belga) ... 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) .. 

Denmark (krone) ......+. 

England (pound sterling) .. 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) .......++e0+ 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece~ (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zioty) 

Portugal (escudo) ....eeeeeees 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pes.‘a) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

india (rupee) 

‘Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) ..... 

Canada ‘dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) .. 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (pesd). ..0cccisedec nits 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 


14.0816 | 


26.6808 | 
2835} 
2.5173 | 
3.9046 | 
23.8225 | 
1.2941 | 
17.4210 | 
5.2398 | 
40.0877 | 
26.6807 | 
11.2027 | 
4.4965 | 
6104 | 
16.5994 | 
26.7650 | 
19.2547 | 
1.7595 | 
49.8303 | 
64.7767 | 
46.8750 | 
46.6250 | 
36.2883 | 
45.2275 
56.0416 | 
100.1132 
100.0081 | 
47.1375 | 
95.8014 
11.9314 | 
12.0744 | 
102.2081 | 
97.0900 


58.625 








premonitions. Instead of there being an 
excess of gold exports over imports, the 
bank has imported into Albania some 2,- 
500,000 francs worth of gold specie, 
while its exports have not exceeded 100,- 
000 francs worth of gold. What has been 
the cause of this unexpected situation? 
It is twofold: On the one hand, it is the 
result of the calling in of foreign bank- | 
note currencies circulating in some local 
centers of Albania; and, on the other 
hand, it is due to the change brought 
about in Albania’s balance of payments 
since the introduction into the country 
of new economic activities enjoying the 
support of foreign capital. 

_ The calling in of foreign bank notes 
circulating in Albania is a net advantage 
to the economic life of the country; these 
notes sent back to their own countries 
represent so many interest-bearing de- | 
Posit accounts held by Albania with for- | 
eign banks. Our bank notes have grad- | 
ually replaced them to the benefit of the 
country’s monetary independence, 

The larger resources thus made avail- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Total, fiscal year 1928 
Total, fiscal year 1927 .. 


328,887,964. 
324,714,793. 
317,558,270. 
320,684,959. 


1,291,845,089.25 
1,308,012,532.90 


2,174,573,102.89 | 


' 
99 517,717,329.53 
85 Af q 
97 
44 


64.54 
5.43 iy 
597,137,752.17 
559,207,881.91 
882,727,113.64 
911,939,910.82 





Decrease, 1928 


$16,166,543.65 


$29,212,797.18 


a er rene 


debt less sinking fund assets) was 
$2,503,153, or $0.99 per capita. In 1926 


the per capita net debt was $0.92, and in 
1918, $1.08. 


The assessed valuation of property in 


New England—at the threshold of 
a new and greater era of industrial 
prosperity—enjoys the faith of in- 


Kentucky subject to ad valorem taxa- 
tion was $2,923,088,336; the amount of | 
State taxes levied was $10,193,642; and | 
the per capita levy, $4.03. In 1926 the 
per capita levy was $4.10, and in 1918, 
$2.81. 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


August 28. 
Made Public August 30, 1928. 


Receipts, 
Customs recefpts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellancous receipts.. 


$1,675,146)30 
269,279.54 


1,035,548.78 
1,175,167.34 


4,155,141.96 
100,000.00 
204,069,551.76 


208,324,693.72 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day.. 


eeeeeeee 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures... 
Interest on yublic debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal .. 
Operations in special ac- 
counts .. 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 


ds 


$5,406,844.63 
111,164.78 
317,688.86 
16,472.77 


eeeeee 


526,280.54 
84,202.94 


77,137.58 
71,030.41 


eeeeeree 


und . 
Investment of trust fun 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures ........ 6é 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 


5,558,261.43 


1,776,800.00 
226,249.35 


‘ Other public debt expen- 


ditures ..ccccceee 
Balance today ........ 200,763,382.94 


Total .. 208,324,693.72 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 


and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday: 
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rendered a distinct, 
SERVICE / 


re-establishing 
fame as a ship 


vestment holding companies in 


her future. 


During the summer of 1927 the 
New England Public Service Com- 
pany, whose operating subsidiaries 
serve 454 cities with electricity, and 
other public services, purchased 
the former Bath Iron Works. Dis- 


already making rapid progress in 


Bath’s century-old 
building center. 


This is but one of many services 
which investment holding com- 


will regard the 


of the region. 


persion of the plant was thus pre- 


vented, and within three months 
the utility company was able to 
interest a new corporation in the 
property. This new organization is 
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Stock Holdings 


Concealment of Part of Information 


On Value of Stock Is Held to Be Deceit 


Statement on Price 
Must Be Complete 


Presentation of Facts Tending 
Only to Depress Valuation | 
Is Insufficient. 


CHARLES C. STERRETT v. PressLy T. 
Craic. No. 5488 at Law, DISTRICT 
CourRT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

In an action for trespass in deceit, the 
defendant demurred to the plaintiff’s 
statement of claim. 

The plaintiff had alleged that the de- 
fendant, a director of a corporation, who, 
with his- brother and other relatives 
held a dominating interest in the cor- 
poration and a majority, of the stock, 
had sought to purchase’the shares oi 
the plaintiff and did purchase them at 
a price much lower than their actual 
value. 

It was further alleged that the de- 
fendant, with his brother, had enter- 
tained negotiations for the sale of the 
plant of the corporation, prior to the 
offer to purchase plaintiff’s/stock, which 
defendant knew would greatly enhance 
the value of the shares. 

The plaintiff, it was explained, had no 
knowledge of the negotiations or of th 
value of the stock. 


Previous Purchase 
Of Stock Was Cited 

In reply to the defendant’s offer to| 
purchase the plaintiff’s stock, the plain- 
tiff had answered that he did not know 
the value of the stock, the allegations 
stated. The defendant then replied that 
he had purchased the stock of another, 
shareholder, and that he was willing to 
buy the plaintiff's shares at the same 
price. The price was much less than 
the actual value, it was alleged. The 
defendant did not inform the plaintiff 
of the negotiations for the purchase of 
the plant of the corporation. 

The court overruled the demurrer of 
the defendant. Assuming for the pur- 
poses of the moticn that the allegations 
were true, the court held that it was 
the duty of the detendant, as director 
of the corporation and with knowledge 
of the negotiations, tc speak the truth, 
where he undertook, when called apon 
by the plaintiff, to give informatior 
relative to the value of the stock. 

It was not sufficient, it was stated, 
that he speak only part of the truti 
which would depreciate the value of the 
stock which he sought to’ purchase, but 
the whole truth. Concealment of the 
part of the truth which would enhance 
the value of the stock, the court held, 
is deception no less certainly than false- 
hood, and clearly as effective. Z 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Thomson follows: 

In this action of trespass in deceit, 

tthe defendant has filed a statutory de- 
murrer and also a motion to strike out 
certain averments in the statement of 
claim alleged to be irrelevant. The mat- , 
ters were argued together. In the 
statutory demurrer, all relevant matters, 
properly pleaded, must be assumed, on 
this motion, to be true. In substance, 
the plaintiff’s statement discloses the 
following facts: 

The plaintiff, a Minister, has, for a 
number of years, resided in Florida and 
other distant States and foreign coun- 
tries, and was not acquainted at any 
time with the affairs of the Greensboro 
Gas Company, in which he held 83 shares 
of stock, and was ignorant as to the 
value of the stock. 


Defendant’s Family 
Controlled Company 


The defendant resided in Allegheny 
County, and was a managing director of 
said Gas Company since 1922; he was 
also a large stockholder of the com- 
pany, and with his brother and other 
relatives, held a dominating control of 
the company, and at the time of the 
purchase by defendant of  plaintiff’s 
stock, the Craigs were the majority stock- 
holders. In December, 1925, defendant 
and his brother, George L. Craig, who 
was president of the company, began 
negotiations with the Equitable Gas 
Company for the sale to the latter, of ; 
the Greensboro Gas Company plant. 

These negotiations continued from 
that time through the various months 
until some time in April of 1926. These 
negotiations had so far proceeded be- 
fore the sale of plaintiff’s stock to de- 
fendant, that the Craigs had received an 
offer from the Equitable Gas Company 
of $6,000,000 for the bare plant, with 
the right in the stockholders to declare 
to themselves in dividends the com- 
pany’s surplus, which was afterwards 
determined at $191.50 per share, or a 
sale value equivalent to approximately 
$781 per share. 

It appears that the Craigs knew that 
the plant was worth considerably more 
than that and the offer was refused. 
The negotiations continued with the 
Equitable Company until some time in 
April, 1926, that company making an 
offer of $9,000,000 for the bare plant 
with the right to declare out the $191.50 
per shade dividend. 

It also appears that the defendant 
knew in January, 1926, of the Equita- 
ble’s valuable of $6,500,000 and that 
negotiations had proceeded far enough 
on February 8, 1926, to satisfy de- 
fendant that the sale of the stock of 
the Greensboro Gas Company could be 
affected at a price equivalent to $1,000 
per share. 


Plant Was Appraised 
At $13,000,000 


In January, 1926, the Craigs, including 
the defendant, also had negotiations with 
the Ohio Fuel Corporation, which were 
continued until the latter part of April, | 
1926, when a final offer was made by 
that company and accepted by the} 
Craigs and finally by all the — stock- 
holders, for the acquisition of all the} 
outstanding shares of the capital stock | 
of the Greensboro Gas Company for the | 
sum of $9,000,000 with a like right to 
declare out the $191.50 per share in | 
dividends, or a total value of $1,014.48 | 
. per share, less certain deductions } 
- amounting to less than $50 per share. 

It'is averred in stbstance that de- 
offered to make sale of the bare plant to 
the Peoples Natural Gas Company for | 
$11,000,000 with like provision as to the 
dividends, and that the defendant had 
knowledge that Morris Knowles had ' 
made an appraisement of the Greens- | 
boro plant, showing the plant to be 


‘ 


Lg 


'and refused to name a price. 


! purchase 


| lead and deceive. 


worth $13,000,000 plus the aforesaid 
share of dividend. 

Ii is averred in substance that de- 
fendant began his offer to 
plaintiff’s stock late in January, 1926, 


at the sum of $200 per share, at which 


time plaintiff advised defendant that he | 


had no information as to the present 


‘value of the stock; that defendant then 


requested plaintiff to state a price that 
he thought the stock was worth, and 
plaintiff again réplied that he had been 
away from Pittsburgh for years and had 
no idea of the rea! value of the stock, 
Then fol- 
lowed the following letter, dated Feb- 
ruary 3, 1926: 
“Mr. Charles 
Florida. 

“Dear Sir: Your favor of January 27 
has been received. 

“I note that you have no later infor- 
mation in order to form an opinion on 
the Greensboro Gas Company stock. 

“For your information, will say that 
the capital stock of the company is 
$1,100,000, net earnings for 1925; $129,- 
601.68, dividends amounting to 10 per 
cent paid in 1925; $110,000, leaving a 
balance of $19,601.66. 

“I purchased from Mr. A. Leo Weil 
six hundred and eighty-four (684) shares 
of stock in the Greensboro Gas Company 


C. Sterrett, Montverde, 


|at $325 per share. 


“The bearer of this letter is my repre- 
sentative, Mr. Alfred A. Lappe, who will 
go into the matter in regard to the 
of your’ eighty-three (83) 
shares of stock. Any attention you can 
give him, I will greatly appreciate. 

“I am willing to pay you the same 
price as I paid Mr. Weil and, in case I 
purchase the stock from you, it will be a 
cash consideration. 

“Yours very truly, Pressly T. Craig.” 

Following this the plaintiff sold his 
shares of stock to the defendant for 
$325 per share. 


| Defendant Denies 


Fraud in Transaction 

It is the position of the defandant that 
no fraud was practiced on the plaintiff; 
that the matters disclosed by the de- 
fendant were true; that the plaintiff had 
the same right of access to the books of 
the company as the defendant, and that 
it is no avverred that the plaintiff relied 
upon the defendant or that the defendant 
undertook to give him any information 
concerning the condition of the company 
other than the correct information as to 
its earnings for the year 1925. 

Defendant urges, as a matter of law, 
that there was no trust relation existing 
between the defendant as an officer of 
the company, and the plaintiff, which re- 
quired the defendant to make disclosure 
of such matters as he knew affecting the 
value of the stock. A number of Penn- 
sylvania cases are cited by defendant to 
the general effect that a director or offi- 
cer of a corporation may deal with an 
individual stockholder and purchase his 
stock practically on the same terms as 
a stranger. In the absence of actual 
fraud, such purchase will not be set 
aside for a mere failure to disclose any 
information the director may have af- 
fecting the value of the stock. And to the 
same effect a large number of other 
cases are cited. 

The defendant further claims that the 
statement being true that he tad pur- 
chased the stock of A. Leo Weil at $325 
per share, the averments that Weil had 
been deceived by the defendant and in- 


duced to make such sale, would require 


a spécial trial of that issue and is, there- 
fore, irtelevant and should be stricken 
from the statement. 


It is the position of the plaintiff that ' 


a director of a corporation stands in a 
fiduciary relationship to a stockholder 
and cannot take advantage of a stock- 
holder by reason of his superior knowl- 
edge acquired as a director. [hat to do 
so creates a constructive fraud. But 
whether this be true or not as a legal 
proposition, they assert that the di- 
rector does retain such a relationship 


'of confidence to the stockholders as to 


impose upon him the utmost good faith 
respecting his dealings with the stock- 


| holder, and when called upon to advise 


a stockholder in relation thereto, or vol- 
unteer information as to the affairs of 
the corporation, the director is bound at 


| his peril not to withhold any fact known 


to him and unknown to the stockholder, 
affecting the value of the stock. Many 
cases are cited by counsel in support of 
plaintiff’s position. 

Authorities Are Divided on 


Relation to Stockholder 

_ It may be conceded, under the author- 
ities, that the directors of a corporation 
are trustees for the corporation itself, 
but there is an irreconcilable conflict in 
the cases as to whether a director oc- 


|cupies such a ‘fiduciary relation to the 


stockholders as requires him to give full 
information of the company’s condition 
affecting the value of the stock, when 
the officer is about to purchase the same. 

Ignoring the question of consicence 
and fair play altogether, in passing on 
that question, and viewing it solely and 


|; coldly as a matter of law, it would seem 
that the weight of authority is against | 
the position that a trust relation existed | 
between the director and the stockholder | 


which requires him to make such dis- 
closure of the situation as would affect 


the value of the stock which the officer | 


seeks to buy. \ 

But if the officer remain silent with- 
out subjecting the transaction to the 
charge of constructive fraud, certainly 
he must say nothing and do nothing to 
further the purchase which would mis- 
If he undertakes when 
called on for information to speak, he 
must speak the truth. Not a part of the 
truth, but the whole truth. Not that 
part which would depreciate the value of 
that which he seeks to buy, concealing 


Monthly 


Chicago & North Western Railway. 


July 

1928 
9,540,636 
2,208,837 
13,250,825 
2,069,367 
2,194,514 
4,702,041 
9,663,064 
3,587,761 
775,000 
1,694 
2,811,067 


2,586,521 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl, other. . 
Net from railroad .. 
Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., et. 
Net after taxes, ete. 
N:t after rents 

Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio ...... 


Director of Company 
Is Accused of Fraud 


purchase | 


‘Deception to Obtain Shares at 
Less Than Actual Worth 
Is Charged. 


|the part which would enhance its value. 


This is deception no less certainly than 


falsehood, and clearly as effective. 


I think we may fairly be guided by 


the principle laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case 
of Strong vs. Rapide, 213 U. S., 
Justice Peckham, at page 430, says: 

“The question in this case, therefore, 
is whether, under the circumstances 
above set forth, it was the duty of the 
defendant, acting in good faith, to dis- 


close to the agent of the plaintiff the | 
facts bearing upon or which might af- | 


fect the value of the stock. 

“Tf it were conceded, for the purpose 
of the argument, that the ordinary re- 
lations between directors and_ share- 
holders in a business corporation are not 
of such a fiduciary nature as to make it 
the duty of a director to disclose to a 
shareholder the general knowledge which 
he may. possess regarding the value of 
the shares of the company before he 
| purchases any from a shareholder, yet 
there are cases where, by reason of the 
special facts, such duty exislts.” 


Court Found Defendant 
| Had Duty to Speak 


He then discusses various cases, and 
jthen says: “That the defendant was a 
director of the corporation, is but one 
!of the facts upon which the liability is 
assessed, the existence of all the others 
in addition, make such a combination as 
rendered it the plain duty of the de- 
fendant to speak.” 

He then says that he was not only a 
director, but the owner of three-fourths 
of the shares of stock, was administra- 
tor general of the company with large 
powers, and engaged in_ negotiations 
which finally led to the sale of the 
company’s lands at a price which greatly 
enhanced the value of the stock; he was 
chief negotiator for the sale of the land, 
and that by reason of such ownership 
‘and agency no one knew as well as he, 
the exact condition of the negotiations 
and the probable price that might be 
obtained for the lands, and under all 
the circumstances held that such trust 
relation existed as required the truth to 
be told. 

This case seems to me to be decisive 
against the demurrer of the defendant. 
As to the relevancy of the averment 


that defendant had bought the stock of 


419. | 


| 


j all 
ithan $3,000 is involved but that the de- | 


| fendants 


|residents of 


Improper Removal 
Of Case Restores 
Suit to State Court 


No Acquiescence by Plain-| 
tiffs in Remand of Cause 
Is Found by Federal 


Tribunal. 


| A. H. NorrHe AND JOHN PETERS, PLAW- | 
| wiFFs, v. W. F. MANN, CAROLINE 
MANN, WALTER L. MANN, NINA 
MANN, WILLIAM G. MANN, WINIFRED | 
E. MANN MILLER AND THE MANN | 
LAND AND Livestock COMPANY, DE- 
FENDANTS. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE | 
DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA. 
| This cause was improperly removed 
from a State court to the Federal court. | 
The case was noticed for trial in the | 
| Federal court and the plaintiffs admitted 
| due service of the notice. But the case 
| was not tried and was pending. 

The plaintiffs made a motion to re-! 
mand the cause to the State court about | 
eight months after the removal. The 
|sole question presented by the motion, 
{according to the court’s opinion was 
| whether the plaintiffs, by their conduct 
lor neglect, should be held to have con- | 
|sented and acquiesced to a trial of the 
}cause in the Federal court. 

Case is Sent Back. 


The court granted the motion to re-} 
|mand. It held that where there is no 


Jurisdiction 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


(CORPORATIONS: Officers and Agents: Directors: Duties and Liabilities 

4 to Stockholders: Fraud as Against Stockholders: Purchase of Stock: 
Deceit.—Where defendant director of corporation, who, with brother and 
other relatives, holds dominating interest in corporation and majority stock, 
seeks to purchase shares of plaintiff stockholder; and defendant, with 
brother, had entertained negotiations for sale of plant of corporation at 
price which defendant knew would enhance value of stock; and plaintiff had 
no knowledge of selling value of his shares, held: Defendant, if he under- 
takes, when called upon by plaintiff, to give information relative to value 
of plaintiff’s shares, must speak the truth, not part of the truth which would 
depreciate value of that which he seeks to buy, concealing the part which 
would enhance its value, but the whole truth—Sterrett v. Craig. (District 
Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania.)—Yearly Index Page 1648 
Col. 1 (Volume III.) - 


RAINS: Assessments and Special Taxes: Mode of Assessment: De- 

parture from Statutory Plan: Discrimination as to Mode of Assess- 
ment.—Where State statute regulating creation of drainage districts pro- 
vides that “all taxes shall be levied in proportion to benefits derived”; and 
further provides that in apportioning benefits, they shall be divided into two 
classes: first, general benefits, the cost of which shall be assessed at an 
equal rate on assessed value of all lands and real property, and second, 
special benefits, the cost of which shall be borne by land and real property 
receiving same; and practically all of cost of drainage works was appor- 
tioned: on an assessed value basis for general benefits, without any regard 
to special benefits derived by particular property; and appellant railroad, 
owning right of way occupying 25.3 acres out of 3,000 acres in district, 
was assessed about one-seventh of total cost, held: The assessment is void, 
the method adopted in levying assessments not being in accordance with 
statutory plan; and, assuming that assessment against appellant was for 
special benefits as statute requires, the assessment is discriminatory and 
arbitrary and violative of constitutional rights of appellant.—In re Appeal 
of Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R. R. Co. (District Court for the Dis- 





}express waiver or consent to submit to 
ithe jurisdiction of the Federal court, it 
is only such conduct on the part of those | 
| seeking the remand as might reasonably | 
| be said to estop them frum denying that | 
'they had consented, which would prevent | 
}a remand. 

There had been no injury to the de-| 
fendants, it was pointed out, and the 
| plaintiffs were not estopped from show- 


jing that they had not consented to the | 
| trial of the cause by the Federal court. | 


Charles Dealy, of Pipestong, Minn., | 
and Fred H. Free, of Sioux City, Ia., for 
| plaintiffs; Hall & Gislason, of Marshall, | 
|Minn.; Frank L. Brady, of Lake Ben- 


|yer, of Winona, Minn., for defendants. 


Opinion of Judge Sanborn. 
The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Sanborn follows: 
This cause came on to be heard at) 


|ton, Minn., and Brown, Somsen & ts | 
| 


|Special Term at St. Paul, Minn., on the | 
130th day of June, 19287 upon the motion | 
jof the plaintiff’s to temand it to the 


State District Court of Lincoln County, 
Minnesota, whence it was removed. 


| It appears that there is diversity of | 


| 


and | 


more 


plaintiffs 


citizenship between the 
that 


of the defendants and 


did not join in the petition for | 
removal, and that some of them are} 
the State of Minnesota; | 
that the case was therefore improperly 


trict of Kansas.)—Yearly Index Page 1644, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


EMOVAL OF CAUSES: Motion to Remand: Consent to Trial of Cause: 
Delay in Bringing Motion: Estoppel.—Where cause of which Federal 
court would have jurisdiction was improperly removed from State to Fed- 
eral court; and motion to remand by plaintiffs was opposed on ground that 
they, by their conduct or neglect, must be held to have consented and ac- 
quiesced to trial of cause by Federal court, held: In absence of any express 
waiver or consent to submit to jurisdiction of Federal court, it is only such 
conduct on part of plaintiffs as might reasonably be said to estop them from 
denying that they had consented which will prevent a remand of the cause 
because of matters not involving jurisdiction of Federal court.—Noethe and 
Peters v. Mann et al. (District Court for the District of Minnesota.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1648, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Patents 

ATENTS: Validity: Closet Seats—A claim covering a closet seat com- 
prising a wood core consisting ‘of a plurality of thoroughly dried layers 
of wood veneer arranged one upon the other with the grain of each layer 
disposed angularly with respect to the grain of the adjacent layer or layers, 
said layers being cemented together and said core having a rough pubescent 
surface, and a covering of hard rubber vulcanized on said core and united 
therewith throughout the entire surface of the core, held: Valid over a 
plurality of references none of which showed the various features com- 
bined. Patent No. 1273708. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company v. The 
Seamless Rubber Company, Inc. (District Court for the District of Con- 

necticut, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1648, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Infringement: Closet Seats——Where the claim called for a 
closet seat made up of a plurality of thoroughly dried (kiln dried) 
layers of wood veneer, the layers being disposed angularly and cemented 
together, the core having a rough pubescent surface which was useful in 


Avutnorizep Statements ONLY 
PveitisHep Witnovut COMMENT BY 


Patents 


A, Leo Weil for $325, on this proposition | removed to this Court; that at the time 
the immediate question is not, was Mr.| of its removal there was an attachment 
Weil deceived, and the legal effect of | issued out of the State Court; that this | 
such deception as between him and his} gitach--ent was continued in effect after 


13,030,023 


purchaser; the vital question is the effect | emoval, and, with the consent of all 


and intended effect, on the mind of the | 


statement 
32 


plaintiff by the defendant’s 
that he had bought such stock for $ 
per share. 

It was very clearly intended as one of 
the most potent facts which could pos- 
'sibly have been advanced, to convince 


parties, the Sheriff of Lircoln County, 
who levied the attachment, sold some 


5 !of the attached property; that the de- 
'fendants noticed the case for trial at 
|the June term of this court in the Sec- 


ond Division; that the plaintiff’s admit- 


;ted due service of the notice of trial; | 


the plaintiff that that purchase was 4|that the case was not tried and is still 


fair measure of the value of the stock, 
when in fact it was not. Suppose the 
stockholder from whom 


been bought under circumstances of the 
most overpowering duress. When the 
price was given as an evidence of fair 
value, could the duress not be shown as 
evidence of an intent to deceive? 

In like manner, if the fact was that 
the sale of Mr. Weil’s stock was effected 
;by reason of his ignorance of the ne- 
gotiations for the sale of the property 
which would enhance the value of the 
stock threefold, could this be shown as 
bearing upon the question of the intent 
to deceive? In either case, the selling 
price of the stock was no measure of its 
;value, and hence was deceptive. In the 
one case, because of duress; in the other, 
because of a controlling fact concealed 
;from the seller. Both would be equally 
deceptive, equally effective as a means 
; of deceit, and equally illegal. 

The question of 
fendant’s statutory demurrer must be 
found in favor of the plaintiff, and his 
motion to strike out, is overruled. 

July 7, 1928. 


Assessment of Drainage Tax 


Held to Violate State Law) 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
pany, it desired to impose a large pro- 
portion of this cost upon that company, 
by the device of calling what are in fact 
special benefits, by the name of general 
benefits. 

In my opinion, when the drainage 
board assessed practically all of the cost 
on an assessed value basis, without any 
regard to the benefits derived by par- 
ticular property, they departed entirely 
from the statutory plan. The whole 
statute is predicated upon the theory of 
special benefits. Elaborate provision 
for assessments” of benefits, notices 
thereof, and hearings thereon, are pro- 
vided for, none of which would be nec- 
essary in case the load was to be dis- 
tributed according to assessed value 
alone, as was done here. Sections 24-518 
and 24-519 seem too clear for misunder- 
standing. They provide that “taxes 
shall be levied in proportion to benefits 
derived;” and that it shall be the duty 
|of the commission “to assess the costs 
| of improvements made against the sep- 
parate tracks of land in proportion to the 
| benefits derived therefrom.” 

To be continued in the issue of 
September 1. 


Statements o 


| 


law raised by de- | 


pending; that on June 12, 1928, the 
plaintiffs informed the defendant Walter 


he purchased, |], Mann that a motion tc remand would 
had been in prison, and the stock had| pe made 


, and it was agreed that no 
laches would be claimed for delay in 
making such motion after that date. 

The case was removed on or about 
October 22, 1927, and the” motion must 
be treated as having been made June 
12, 1928. e 

Sole Question J, Issue. . 

The sole question presented is 
whether the motion comes too late; in 
other words, whether the plaintiffs, by 
their conduct or neglect must be held 
to have consented and acquiesced to a 
trial of the cause by thi court. 

The general rule seems to be that 
where a Feceral court would have juris- 
diction of a cause which has been com- 
menced in a State court ard improperly 
removed to the Federal cou:t, the plain- 
tiffs may, by waiver, acquiescence or 
consent, lose the right t have the case 
remanded because of matiers not involv- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Federal court. 
Handley-Mack Co. v, Godohaux Sugar 
Co., 2 Fed. (2d) 435; Guarantee Co. v. 
Hanway, 104 Fed. 369; White v. Chase, 
201 Ted. 896; Toledo, St. L..& W. R. Co. 
v. Perenchio, 205 Fed. 472; Fienup v. 
Kleinman, 5 Fed. (2) 1°7. 

No cener..' appearance was made by 
the plaintiffs in this court, unless it 
could be held that the admission of due 
service of the notice of trial constituted 
such an appearance. 

No Consent ansfer. 


While the language in some of the 
cases dealing with the subject appears 
broad enough to permi. this court to 
retain jurisdiction of this case because 
of the delay of the plaintiffs in moving 
te remand, a careful consideration of 
them in connection with hei. facts’ ds 
me to the conclusion that where there 
is no expresS waiver or consent to sub- 
mit to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court, it is only such conduct on the part 
of those seeking the re and as might 
reasonably be said to estop them from 
denying that they had consented, which 
would prevent a remand. They must 
ordinarily have done something or en- 
joyed somethiz.g which weald make it 
inequitable or unfair to permit them to 
assert their right to a remand of the 
cause. : 

In many of the cases, trials were had 
and judgments entered; in others some 
form of equitable relief had been ob- 
tained; in still others the remand of the 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.) 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Seven Months 
1928 1927 
61,705,326 59,659,766 — 7,8: 
13,620,066 14,837,659, 1,1 
yl 
1,5 


1927 
9,187,957 
2,438,521 \ 
84,511,959 83,557,744 10 
12,293,165 11,916,815} 
16,624,912 17,024,944 
32,695,774 
66,221,897 
18,290,062 
5,425,000 

11,958 
12,853,104 
11,640,415 
8,463.23 

78.4 


( 1,0 
54 

1,4 

32,675,174 | 3,1 

65,938,407 | 6,7 

7 


2,016,637 
2,411,671 
4,838,272 
9,922,115 
3,107,908 
800,000 
2,494 
2,305,414 
1,981,003 
8,463.44 
76.1 


37 
7, 
17,619,337 | : 
5,600,000 
18,089 
12,001,248 | 
10,413,846 
8,463.44 
78.9 


Great Northern Railway Company. 
July 
1928 
86,252 
53,898 
21,027 
34,660 


257 


541 


4,229 
58,926 
1,006 


3 
7 
36,798 
8 


Seven Months 
1928 1927 
47,626,313 44,579,000 
6,520,624 7,131,009 | 
60,088,510 57,573,969 | 
9,216,156 $,945,627 | 
10,854,878 10,211,866 | 
21,014,889 20,088,224 
44,970,856 
15,117,654 
4,928,130 
5,563 
10,183,961 
10,049,366 
8,223.74 
748 


1927 1 
7,523,246 
1,204,436 
9,789,740 
1,426,805 
1,481,379 
2,944,981 
6,380,971 
3,408,769 
944,598 
198 
2,463,973 
2,400,388 
8,164.45 


65.2 


42,794,176 | 
14,779,793 | 
5,528,100 | 
5,591 | 
9,246,102 | 
9,433,223 
8,164.29 
74.3 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. 


4,208,831 
1,151,108 
6,154,309 

728,293 
1,090,175 
2,458,024 
4,656,283 
1,498,026 

369,000 


1,128,636 
1,160,950 
998.15 


securing the rubber covering in place, and a rubber covering vulcanized 


to the core; and defendant’s structu 


re consisted of superimposed layers 


of commercially dry wood veneer and sheets of rubber, alternately arranged 


and heated under pressure to vulcanize them together, held: 


The claim 


was not infringed.—Patent No. 12738703.—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 


pany v. The Seamless Rubber Company, Inc. 


(District Court for the Dis- 


trict of Connecticut, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1648, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


Patent Suits Filed | 


(Statement of Patent 


sec. 4921, R.S. as amended Feb, 18, 1922.) 


1018502 (a). Just & Hanaman, Manufac- { 
ture of incandescent electric lamps, 
1180159, I. Langmuir, Incandescent electric 
lamp, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doe, 3514, Desmond 
Incandescent Lamp Co., et al. v. General 
Electric Co. Preliminary injunction | 
granted, affirmed, July 16, 1928. Doc. 3770, | 
Sunray Lamp Co., Ine, et al. v. General 
Electric Co. Decree as above. Doc. 3701, 
Republic Electric Co., Inc. et al. v. General 
Electric Co. Preliminary injunction granted 
affirmed as to one defendant, reversed as 
to the other, July 16, 1928. 

1018502 (b), Just & Hanaman, Manufac- 
ture of incandescent electric lamps, C. C. 
A., 3d Cir., Doc. 3769, Atlas Specialty Co. 
et al. v. General Electric Co. Preliminary in- 
junction granted, affirmed, July 16, 1928. 

1082405. C. E. Cleveland, Lumber trim- 
mer, 1267130, Skeith & Burrows, Power 
lifting mechanism for saw trimmers, D. C. 
Oreg. (Portland), Doc. E 8749, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co, et al. v. Southeast Portland | 
Lumber Co. et al. Decree for plaintiffs and | 
for injunction, July 3, 1928. 

1089315. A, A. Brown, Waistband lining ! 
for trousers, 1126379, Same, Trousers, filed | 


July 19, 1928, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div. IB 


Doc. E 550, Brown Method Co., Inc. v. The 
Becker Tailoring Co. | 
1125476. G, Claude, System of illuminat- | 


ing by luminescent tubes, 1191495, Same, | 


| Method for separating neon from gases with | 


which it is moxed, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doe. | 
9960-1, Claude Neon Lights, Ine. v. E. 
Machlett & Son. Patent 1125476 held valid | 
and infringed as to claim 1, decree so 
modified (notice dated July 16, 1928). 

1126379. (See 1089315.) 

1127446. F. B. Johnston, Scaffolding de- | 
vice, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 1284-G, | 
American Safety SDevice Co., Ine. v. M. | 
Iuppa & Maggio Co., Inc, Consent decree, 
July 7, 1928. 

1127660. J. H. McMichael, Method of and | 
apparatus for transporting granular and 
plastic building material, C, C. A., 2d Cir., 
Doc. 9732, Concrete Mixing & Conveying 
Co.’ v, Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corp. 
et al. Affirmed (notice dated July 17, 1928). 

1142361. G. Ornstein, Process of antisepti- 
cizing water, filed April 2, 1928, D. C. Conn. 
(New Haven), Doc. 1953, Electro Bleaching 
Gas Co. et al. v. The Village Water Co. | 
Doc. 1954, Electro Bleaching Gas Co. et al. 
v. Scovill Mfg. Co. 

- 1146294. J. P. Williams, Contact mechan- | 
ism for electric alarm system, appeal filed | 
July 14, 1928, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doe. 10107, | 
Duplex Electric Co. v. Padua Hold-Up 
Alarm Corp. 

1146938, H. Hubbell, Attachment-plug re- 
ceptacle, filed June 20, 1928, D. ©. Conn.i 
(New Haven), Doc. 1960, H. Hubbell, Inc.,) 
v. Gaynor Electric Co., Inc. 

1180159. (See 1018502 (a).) 

1191495. (See 1125476.) 

1195076. P. C. Osteen, Camera, C. C. A 
2nd Cir., Doc, 10001, P. C. Osteen v. Ansco! 


f Railroad Revenues and Expenses | 


Seven Months . 
1928 1927 
33,124,217 35,408,613 
6,813,333 7,407,727 | 
45,337,604 48,527,516 
4,997,301 4,845,400 
7,943,650 8,638,617 
18,306,055 19,307,689 
33,862,449 35,352,343 
11,475,155 18,175,173 
3,581,126 4,210,294 

5,794 5,048 | 
7,888,235 8,959,831 | 
8,104,425 9,068,005 | 

998.26 999.56 | 
74.7 12.9 


July 
928 1927 
4,677,542 
1,271,414 
6,789,109 

711,027 
999,355 
2,562,633 
4,636,113 
2,152,996 
650,042 
709 
1,502,245 
1,523,004 
999.56 
68.3 


390 





75.7 


| Co. v. The Pep Mfg. Co. 


Office of notices under 


Photo-products, Inc. Reversed with direc- 
tions to dismiss. because of invalidity and 
noninfringement (notice dated July 1G 
1928). 

1206742, 1206743. 3. S. Wheeler, Pipe 
bending machine, 1263301, 1462673, 1598903, 
Same, Bending machine, 1326999, Wallace & 
Fox, Work holder, 1342363, Same, Gear- 
clutch for bending machine, filed June 23, 
1928, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
Doc. E 2140, J. S. Wheeler v. U. S. Pi 
Bending Co. et al. 

1206743. (See 1206742.) 

1262860. S. B. Smith, Incubator, C. C. 
6th Cir. Doc. 4951, The Buckeye Incubator 
Co. et al. v. J. & Blum. Affirmed, June 30, 
1928. 

1263301. (See 1206742.) 

1267130. (See 1082405.) 

1274053. A. F. Jenkins, Cutting and weld- 
ing torch, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 38-112, 
The Alexander Milburn Co. v. K-G Welding 
& Cutting Co. Consent and order of dis- 
continuance, July 13, 1928. 

1279333. (See 1422759.) 

1307733. A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
eo, & Ds N Yio B 45884 The 
Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Miller’s Brass Fitting 
Co., Ine. Patent sustained and infringed, 
July 3, 1928. Same, filed July 13, 1928, D. 
C,, N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2619, The Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co. v. P. J. Riley. Same, filed 
June 28, 1928, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), 
Doc. 1961, The Bassick “Mfg. Co. v. The 
Hershey Metal Products Co. 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 

310698. H. Hill, Paper or similar cup, 
Cc. C. A. 2d Cir., Doe. 
Corp. et al. v. Ideal Cup Corp. Reversed 
(notice dated July 17, 1928). 

1326999. (See 1206742.) 

1338829. (See 1422759.) 

1342363. (See 1206742.) 

1353161. R. C. Hoffman, Disk wheel, C. 
C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 4803, Motor Wheel Corp. 
v. R. C. Hoffman, Affirmed, June 30, 1928. 

353197. J. F. Werder, Grinding com- 
pouhd, 1534196, Same, Abrasive compound, 
C. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 4839, The Zip Mfg. 
Reversed as to 
patent 1353197 and affirmed as to 1534196, 
June 30, 1928, 

1405773, 1438229, Re. 15502. W. M. Fol- 
berth, Windshield cleaner, 1487405, S. G. 
Skinner, Suction motor fer wind shield 
cleaner, Re. 16322, H. Hueber, Power oper- 


ated windshield cleaner, filed July 6, 1928, | 


D. C. Conn. (New Haven), Doc. 1967, Trico 
Products Corp. v. Nieland Mfg. Co. Inc. 

1422759, 1437939, H. M. Green, Pump, 
1547117, Same, Locked. paeking pump 
plunger, 1279333, Same, Well cleaning de- 
vice, 1338829, Same, Sand screen for pumps, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
N-76-J, C. M. O'Leary, Jr., et al. v. 
Lift Oil Pump Corp. et al. Defendant 
granted motion to dismiss, citing 99 U. 8. 
547 and 185 U.S. 282. 

1437939. (See 1422759.) 

1438229. (See 1405773.) 

1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, D. C., 
N. D,: Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 1166, Franc- 
Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc., v. B. Forch- 
heimer. Claim 5 held invalid, bill dismissed 
(notice dated July 20, 1928). 

1462673. (See 1206742.) 

1487405. (See 1405773.) 

1501704. (See Re, 15607.) 


1506046, W. TT. Bullock, Radio recefVing | 


D. 
al. 


N 
v 


system, filed July 42, 1928, D. ¢., S. 
Y., Doe. E 46-138, W. H.. Bullack et 
fiaynes Griflin, Ine. 
1509674, M. KE. Koehler, 
flue impurities, C. C. A., 
Akme Flue, Ine., v. ATuminite 
Flue Cap Co., Inc. Reversed (notice dated 
July 17, 1928). = 
1517659, F. C. Warne, Dise harrows, filed 
Aprif 12, 1928, D. Cc. 8. ‘D. Calif. (Loa 
Angeles), Doc. lk N-68-H, The 
Lean Co, v. The Killefer Mfg. Co. et al, 
1522577, A. L. Connelly, Method of ex- 
cavating, C. C. A., 6th Cir, Doc, 4826, A. 


Consumer of 


1147, 


Pipe | 


10048, Tulip Cup | 


Sure! 


2d Cir., Doe, 10007, | 
Flexible | 


Roderick | 
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Patent Is Confined 
To Specific Process 
Of Producing Sea 


Use of Similar Means to O 
tain Different Results Is 
Held to Be No In- 
fringement. 

| —_—_—_—— 

| BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPA 
v. THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPAN 
Inc. Equity No. 1917, District Couq 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT 
The single claim of patent No. 127874 

for closet seats was held valid but n 

| infringed, it being found that the clai 

| had been limited during prosecution 
the Patent Office to a construction co 

| prising a wood core consisting of tho 

| oughly dried layers of wood veneer wi 

| the layers disposed angularly, the co 

| having a rough pubescent surface, a 
a covering of hard rubber vulcanized o} 
said core. 

| This could not be construed broadl 
enough to include defendant’s structurd 
consisting of layers of commercially dr 

| wood veneer and sheets of rubber a 

; ternately arranged and vulcanized to 
gether, it was held. 

William H. Davis and Merton W. Sagd 
of New York City, and Henry F; Parme 
lee, of New Haven, Conn., for plaintifi 
Ambrose L. O’Shea and William A. Red 

| ding of New York City, and Arthur 
Shipman of Hartford, Conn., for de 
fendant. 

The full text of the opinion of th 
court, delivered by Judge Thomas, foi 
lows: 

|_ This suit in equity is based on an al 
|leged infringement of the only claim i 

| patent No. 1273703 issued July 23, 1918 
|to the plaintiff on an assignment fron 
| Michael J. Whelan, the inventor. The 
| application was filed January 5, 1914, 

The defendant’s answer is in the usua 

form and the defenses relied upon are 
| (1) The claim is invalid because, (a) it 
| 1s anticipated by the prior art, and (b) it 
/ does not amount to invention but calls 
| only for the exercise of mechanical skill 
and (2) it is not infringed. 

The invention relates to a toilet seat 

; comprising a core built up from thor- 
, oughly dried layers of wood veneer glued 
| together and shaped in such manner as 
| to leave the core with a rough, grooved, 
| pubescent surface, which is covered with! 
;@ semi-plastic fine rubber that is vul- 
canized into a hard rubber coating which 
| hermetically seals and completely covers 
| the wooden core. 

| The single claim of the patent reads 
as follows: 


.' closet seat comprising a wood ore 
consisting of a plurality of thoroughly 
| dried layers of wood veneer arranged 
; one upon the other with the grain of 
each layer disposed angularly with re- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 








| L. Connelly et al. v. L. W. Anderson et al. 
Affirmed June 30, 1928. 

1530200, Richardson & Coggeshall, Sys- 
|}tem of wiring conduits for building con- 
struction, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 9980, The 
Fibre Conduit Co. v. The Bankameriec 
|Corp. et al. Decree reversed in so far as 
‘it holds infringement, and affirmed where 
noninfringement held (notice dated July 
1928). 

1534196, 

1547117. 

1553198, Stern, 

| July 11, 1928, C. C. A., 2a Cif, Doc. 10105, 

H. Stern v. M. Alpern. 
| 1561836, N. Q. Donnelly, Apron, filed June 
8, 1928, D. C., Conn. (New Haven), Doc. 
| 1959, Donnelly Garment Co. v. Waterbury 
Apron & Underwear Co., et al. Same, D. 
Cc. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-1313, Donnelly 
Garment Co. v. J. Bum et al. Patent sus- 
tained and infringed, July 13, 1928. 
| 1577030, A. S. Howell, Intermittent feed 
|mechanism, 1620726, Same, Motion picture 
camera,-filed July 10, 1928, D. C., S. D. 
ilowa (Davenport), Doc. 4101, The Bell & 
Howell Co. v. Victor Animatograph Co. 

1590982, EX. B. Morris, Farrowing house, 
appeal filed July 7, 1928, C. C. A., 8th Cir, 

(St. Louis), Doc. 8252, Western Silo Co., 
Ltd., et al. v. E. B. Morris et al. 

1598874, L. A. Phelan, Electrical ap- 
|paratus, filed July 18, 1928, D. C., E. D, 
Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 2356, Absolute Con- 
Tac-Tor Corps. et jal. v. Cramblet Engi- 
neering Corp. et al. 

1598903. (See 1206742.) 

1601575, L. C. Marshall, Piston packing, 
jfiled May 1, 1928, D. C. Conn. (New 
| Haven), Doc. 1956, The Simplex Piston 
| Ring Co. of America, Inc., v, The Replace- 
{ment Parts Co. Doc. 1957, The Simplex 

Piston Ring Co. of America, Inc., v. J. M. 
Washburn (Miracle Auto Parts Co.). \ 

1609165, 1661891, C. B. Gilmore, Hood 
| latch, filed May 23, 1928, D. C. Conn. (New 
} Haven), Doc. 1958, Chicayo Forging & Mfg. 
|Co, v. The Bassick Co. 
| 1620726. (See 1577030.) 
| 1625420, C. T. Patterson, Moisture guide 
} for incubator, filed July 16, 1928, D. C. of 
|N. D. (Fargo), Doc. 426, C. T. Patterson 
et al. v. R. L. Gillis. 

1646086, R. G. Fleming, Ash stand, D, C. 
Conn. (New Haven), Doc. 1938, Smokador 
' Mfg. Co., Inc., v. Tubular Products Co, 
| Dismissed, July 18, 1928. 
| 1647396, A. G. Decker, Rotary tool with 
key pocket, filed July 12, 1928, D. Cc. 8. 
| D. N. Y., Doc. E 46-17, The Black & Decker 
| Mfg. Co. v. Miller's Falls Co. 
| 1659496, Oishei & Heuber, Windshield 
wiper, filed July 19, 1928, D. C. Mass., Doe. 
EK 2993, Trico Products Corp. v. Apco Moss- 
| berg Corp. 

1661891. (See 1609165.) 


1666809, W. J. Butler, Cigar lighter, filed 
July 6, 1928, D. C. Conn® (New Haven), 
| Doc. 1966, H. Lederer & Bro., Inc., v. 8. S. 
| Kresge Co., Ine. 

°1669937, W. Hertzberger, 
ing, filed July 14, 1928, D. C., 
| Doc. Ib 46-27, W. Hertzberg 
| Brushes, Inc. 

Re. 15502. (See 1405773.) 

Re. 15607, A. Vallot, Device for mounting 

headlights on motor cars, 1501704, O. H, 
| Clark, Spot or search light assembly, C. C, 
A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8248, The 
| Shot-Lite Corp. of America v. The Clymer 

Mfg. Co. et al. Dismissed, July 11, 1928. 
Re. 16322. (See 1405773.) 

Des. 71767, F. Schmidt, Goblet, filed July 
1928, D. C., S. D, N. Y¥., Doc. E 46-380, 
O. Reimer Co., Inc., v. J. Hirsch et al, 
Hirsch-Malgood Co.). 

Des. 75629, R. S. Knapp, 
| filed July 6, 1928, D. C. Conn. 
Doc. 1968, R: S. Knapp 

| Beardsley Mfg. Co. 


Mop mount- 
8. D. Nid 
v. Maxwell 
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spect to the grain of tne adjacent layer 
or layers, said layers being cemented to- 
gether and said core having a rough, 
pubescent surface, and a covering of 
hard rubber vulcanized on said core and 
united therewith throughout the entire 
surface of the core.” 

The history of the application which 
eventuated in the patent in suit, shows 
that among the claims originally pre- 
sented was a claim for— 

“A water closet seat comprising a 
wooden core so thoroughly kiln dried as 
to be devoid of moisture, said core hav- 
ing a pubescent surface, and an exterior 
veneer of rubber, said veneer being of 
dense, hard texture and capable of a 
high surface finish.” 

This claim was rejected by the Ex- 
aminer on prior art patents, which 
showed seats of plastic material rein- 
forced by means of an inner core of 
wood and also of iron or other metal— 
together with a disclosure showing a 
seat formed of wood veneer and covered 
with varnish. 

In responding to this rejection and ap- 
plicant argued as follows: 

“It is respectfully pointed out that 
applicant dces not broadly claim a 
wooden core and a veneer of rubber on 
the exterior thereof; nor does he broadly 
claim a veneer or laminated core with 
an exterior veneer of rubber. 

“What he does claim is a wooden core 
so thoroughly kiln dried as to be devoid 
of moisture and an exterior veneer of 
hard rubber penetrating the fiber of the 
core. And in connection therewith a 
pubescent surface on said core forming 
an additional anchorage for the hard 
rubber veneer.” - 

Subsequently many amendments were 


*' filed and rejections entered, and after 


all of the claims in the application were 
cancelled and rewritten, the claim of 
the patent in suit was submitted, and 
after final rejection by the Examiner it 
was allowed on appeal by the Board of 
Examiners-in-Chief. 7 E 

The specification of the patent in suit 
emphasizes the drying of the sheets of 
veneer and states that “every sheet is 
first kiln dried.” In the practical work 
of making commercial seats plaintilf 
kiln dries each layer of veneer from 
four to six days at temperatures be- 
tween 125 degrees F. and 130 degrees F. 

A thin layer of heat and moisture- 
proof glue is applied to each kiln dried 
sheet, and the sheets are superimposed 
one on another to build up a blank which 
is subjected to great pressure to insure 
complete contact of all surfaces with 
the cement. s 

The specification also emphasizes a re- 
drying step and states: 

“After the cement is set, the com- 
pleted blank is again placed in a drying 
kiln under pressure and so super-kiln 
dried that the last vestige of moisture 
has been expelled therefrom.” ; 

In commercial practice the plaintiff 
follows the procedure outlined in the 
specification of again kiln drying the 
completed blank after the layers are ce- 
mented together. 

From the specification of the patent 
and from its history in the Patent Of- 
fice, it appears that the term “thor- 
oughly dried layers of wood veneer” in 
the claim is of special significance, and 
does not contemplate the ordinary run 
of dry veneer in the market. The claim 
in suit further specifies that the lay- 
ers of wood veneer are “cemented 
together.” 

Respecting this cementing together 
the only information furnished in the 
specification is that “a thin layer of heat 
and moisture proof glue or cement” is 
applied to each sheet. The term “ce- 
ment,” as commonly used, implies a 
substance dissolved in a solvent, and 
when the solvent is evaporated the ce- 
ment hardens and: binds the layers of 
material together. 

This may account for the necessity of 
super-kiln drying by the patentee after 
the laminated wood has been glued to- 
gether. Cementing is a specific method 
of uniting substances, just as soldering, 
vulcanizing, welding, nailing, pegging, 
riveting, and sewing are other specific 
méthods of securing materials together. 

The claim further specifies ‘‘said core 
having a rough, pubescent surface.” The 
specification particularizes on the “thor- 
oughly dried wood,” and the “pubescent 
surface” by stating that the thorough 
drying of the core renders the fiber of 
‘the core more easily penetrable by the 
rubber veneer and that the pubescent 
surface provides a’ multiplicity of inter- 
fitted minute projections on the core 
which unite with the vulcanized rubber 
to thoroughly anchor the covering to the 
core. ‘ 

This it will be seen that the clanm is 
limited to definite and spec:... features. 
This being so, the plaintiff is bound by 
the rule laid down by Mr. Justice San- 
ford, writing the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in I. T. S. Rubber Co. v. Essex 
Rubber Co., 272 U. S. 429. , 

The rule is stated on page 443 in the 
following language: | ee : 

“The applicant having limited his 
claim by amendment and accepted a 
patent, brings himself within the rules 
that if the claim to a combination be 
restricted to specified elements, all must 
be regarded as material, and that limi- 
tations imposed by the inventor, espe- 
cially such as were introduced into an 
application after it had been persistently 
rejected, must be strictly construed 
against the inventor and looked upon 
as disclaimers.” 


Scope of Patent 


In Suit Is Narrow 


The art cited by the Patent Office 
further indicates that the scope of the 
patent in suit is narrow. The patent 
to Stepp, No. 219033, of 1879, discloses 
, the covering of wooden articles with 
. hard rubber; and while the watentee 
gives a specific instance of covering a 
wooden box with rubber, nevertheless 
the disclosure, as set forth in the spe- 
cification, teaches the covering of any 
wooden article with hard rubber. 

The Barnes patent, No. 654301, 
1900, discloses a closet seat with the 
crown portion made of hard rubber and 
the base of soft rubber vulcanized 
thereto. The Joralemon patent, No. 
674166, of 1901, discloses a toilet seat 
having a wooden core covered with cel- 
luloid. 

The patent to Romunder, No. 848690, 
of 1907, discloses a toilet seat made of 
plates of veneer united by cement un- 
der heat and pressure. The patent to 
Hoelscher, No. 1079007, issued Novem- 
ber 18, 1913, discloses a water-closet seat 
having a metal core enclosed in hard 
rubber. 

British patent to Wilkinson, No. 9697, 
having an effective date of Ap: il, 1911, 
discloses a closet seat built up of sheets 





of wood veneer with the grain of each 
layer disposed angularly with reference 
to the grain of adjacent layers, with 
the laye joined together by water- 
proof glue under pressure. This Brit- 
ish patent discloses the exact type of 
core disclosed by the patent in suit. 

The defendant’s structure is made up 
of superimposed layers of commercially 
dry wood veneer and sheets of rubber. 
This stack of alternate wood veneer and 
sheets of rubber are heated under pres- 
sure so that the rubber vulcanizes and 
acts as a binder between the lamina- 
tions of wood. In this operation defend- 
ant. follows the teachings of the Low- 
ery patent, No, 91458, issued June 165, 
1869. 

Defendant then euts a suitable core 
blank from this built-up structure of wood 
and rubber, and this core blank, when 
finally shaped, is subjected to a rap- 
idly revolving knife, which smooths the 
surface of the wood and leaves merely 
the ordinary smooth surface such as is 
left by an ordinary wood working ma- 
chine. This smooth core is completely 
covered with rubber which is ‘vulcanized 
over and to the core to comprise a 
smooth, hard waterproof covering. 


Defendant buys its wood veneer in the 
open market, does not subject the wood 
veneer to kiln drying nor does it sub- 
ject the finished blank to super-kiln 
drying. While it is true that the de- 
fendant uses heat and pressure when 
vulcanizing the rubber layers between 
the laminations of wood, this method is 
not the type of drying contemplated by 
the patent in suit. 

Defendant’s- seat, therefore, can be 
more economically manufactured than 
plaintiff’s, because defendant’s structure 
comprises commercial materials which 
unite without special kiln drying and 
super-kiln drying, resulting in a saving 
incidental to two extra operations. 

In the steps employed by defendant 
which produce the article in suit, the 
layers of thin rubber used as a binder 
do not contain a solvent. Consequently 
there is no special need of heat to drive 
the solvent from the built-up structure. 


Application of Prior Art 
To Making of Closet Seat 


The heat, therefore, in defendant’s 
steps of manufacture, is not for the di- 
rect purpose of driving out moisture but 
is for the direct purpose of softening the 
rubber layers to cause them to adhere 
to the wood veneer. 

The building together of the laminated 
core sheets or layers of the defendant’s 
structure is brought about'by vulcan- 
izing, which is more analogous to weld- 
ing than it is to cementing. While the 
patent in suit is for an article, not a 
process, however, these differences in 
steps of manufacture between the plain- 
tiff’s patent and defendant’s seat result 
in differences in structure. 

In defendant’s seat the rubber between 
the layers of the wood are vulcanized to 
produce a very dense structure, and 
these layers of rubber at the edges of 
the core are united to a rubber covering, 
so that the rubber covering is securely 
bound to the core by vulcanization, 
whereas in plaintiff’s patent the rough 
pubescent surface is relied on to bind the 
core and rubber covering. This is a sub- 
stantial advantage to defendant’s device 
as well as a definite distinction from 
plaintiff’s patent. 

In view of the state of the art when 
the application on which the patent in 
suit was filed (January 5, 1914), it did 
not require the exercise of inventive 
genius to produce a closet seat compris- 
ing merely a core. of laminated wood 
glued together and covered with a layer 
of hard rubber. In fact, when the appli- 
cation was pending, as above pointed 


out, such breadth of the invention was 
i 


disclaimed. 

So, therefore, under any such broad 
construction of the claim as is necessary 
to cover this defendant, the claim is 
invalid. If the elaim is construed with 
due respect to the limitations of “thor- 
oughly dried layers of wood veneer” 
“cemented together” and “having a 
rough, pubescent surface,” then the de- 
fendant does not infringe. 

The closet seat of the patent in suit 
has been manufactured and sold by-the 
plaintiff to a considerable extent, but it 
is settled law that commercial success 
cannot be substituted for patentability, 
If the question of patentability is one 
of doubt, commercial success may suffice 
to turn the scale in favor of the pat- 
entee. Duer v. Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., 
149 U. S. 216, 223. 

Nor can commercial success change 
noninfringement to infringement. An in- 
vention may be limited as to its im- 
provement in the art, whereas the article 
itself may have wide utility or wide com- 
mercial success due to the other factors. 
Universal Rim Co, v. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., 7 Fed. (2d) 24. 

Judge Hough, speaking for the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for this Circuit in 
Belais v. Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & 
Refining Co., 10 Fed. (2d) 673, on the 
question of commercial success, said on 
page 674: 

“We dismiss the argument based upon 
the profitable sales of the alloy. We are 
still of opinion that ‘commercial success 
is an unsafe guide to invention, unless 
prior efforts to fill the space be shown 

. and, when they are shown, it is 
not infrequently found that the faculty 
of invention was not necessary to fill 
whatever vacancy existed.’ Boston, etc., 
Co. v. Automatic Co. (C. C. A.) 276 
F. 910.” 

Therefore I find the patent to be valid 
and the claim narrow in scope and that 
the defendant does not infringe. There 
may be a decree dismissing the bill with 
costs to the defendant, and it: is go 
ordered. 

August 1, 1928. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues 


of New York, 


‘ Jul 

1928 
Freight’ revenue .........+ 6,259,367 
Passenger revenue ........ 3,961,268 
Total oper. rev. ......+0+++11,383,190 
Maintenance of way ....... 1,649,832 
Maintenance of equipment. . 2,091,317 
Transportation expenses ... 3,585,658 
Total expenses incl, other... 7,982,295 
Net from railroad 3,450,895 
Taxes Candasadecneat: <2 an 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 8,041 
Net after taxes, etc. ....... 2,859,854 
Net after rents 2,278,186 
Aver. miles operated ...... ‘2,149.55 

Operating ratio 69.7 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Cooperation with the States. 
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ment.” 


forcement in the States, 


women. 
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governments is essential. 


While some employers provide excellent working 
conditions, others are negligent and some never would 
States therefore have 
made an effort to assure to their workers better con- 


do- so unless required by law. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


By Mary Anderson, 


Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 


N THE Act of Congress in 1920 establishing the 
Women’s Bureau, its duty was defined as follows: 
“To formulate standards and policies which shall 
promote the welfare of wage-earning women, im- 

prove their working conditions, increase their efficiency, 

and advance their opporturfities for profitable employ- 


The Bureau has, of course, no power of law en- 
its functions 
those of research and the establishing of standards. 
However, its field being national in extent and con- 
cerned with the 8,500,000 women gainfully employed 
in the United States—in contrast to the States, whose 
activities are confined to their own boundaries—it is 
able to make available to all parts of the country the 
information that it collects and to supplement the 
material gathered by the States on the various prob- 
lems that affect the opportunities of employment for 


ITN ALL States large numbers of women must carry 

the double burden of provider and home maker. 
In the endeavor of the Bureau to carry out the duties 
with which it is charged and to see established through- 
out the United States acceptable standards 
employment of women, the cooperation of the State 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


however, at least 
spects the conditi 
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partments of 


by the various Sta 
and entitled “Sta 
which outlines all 


tions under which 
been used extensi 


labor, employers, 


being solely 


various States in 


While there w 


employers as well 
wide a difference 
some States. The 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi'l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad, 


Such a survey will be 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United am 
Benn 


Improvement in Working Conditions of Women 


In Industry Fostered by States With Federal Aid 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Seventy-Third Article—The Women’s Bureau. 


16 States in which no woman in- 
on of employment for women, and 


a few States in which no one makes such inspections. 


* * * 


NDER such conditions it is natural that State de- 


labor and other agencies should turn 


to the Women’s Bureau for information on the stand- 
ards affecting conditions of work for women adopted 


tes. A bulletin issued by the Bureau 
te laws affecting working women,” 
the laws in the 48 States and the 


District of Columbia that deal with hours of labor for 
women, night work, minimum wage, and the condi- 


home work is to be carried on, has 
vely throughout the country. 


This bulletin has been revised and brought up to 
date in its third edition. 
on charts, are of special value to State departments of 


The data, presented concisely 


workers and others interested, as a 


source of information concerning the standards of the 


the matter of these types of labor 


laws for women workers. 


ill probably never be complete uni- 


formity in labor laws for women in the United States, 


as workers feel the ill-effects of so 
in standards as now exists between 
formulation of policies and standards 


necessitates the collection of facts and figures on the 


questions that so vitally affect American wage earners, 
and it is obvious that a Federal bureau must function 


if all workers and 


for the 


women’s employm 


need for such investigations may be. 


Women’s Bureau 
veys in question, 
the hours, wages 
have been made. 


ditions of work in general than would otherwise be 


attained by standardizing certain conditions of em- 


ployment by legislation. 


Since industrial development varies so widely be- 
tween States, it is natural that the character, extent, 
and administration of labor laws also should vary. This 
itself creates a need for research by a Federal 


in 
Bureau. 
* 


* * 


N ALL but five States there is a limit to the number 
of hours‘a woman may work during the day or 
week, but these limitations differ greatly. 


all employers are to be served. 
* * * 


GTATE departments of labor sometimes find that— 

either because their authority is limited to law 
enforcement or because their staff is small—they are 
not in a position to make 


State-wide surveys of 
ent in industry, however urgent the 
Therefore the 
has, on request, conducted the sur- 
and in 19 States investigations of 
and working conditions of women 


These surveys have covered 274,000 women in more 
than 3,700 places of employment. 


They have been 


undertaken at the direct request of State officials or 


employers in the 
cooperation, 


in conjunction wit 


schedules in industrial establishments. 
the Bureau is never to go into a State for investigatory 


purposes without 


In 10 vice of the State 


States, the District of Columbia, and Porto Rico an 


eight-hour day is the maximum permitted by law in 
certain industries; in other States a 9, 10, or even an 
11-hour day is allowed, and in some industries a 12- 


hour day receives legal sanction. 


have one or more women 





Marine Corps Orders | 


Maj. O. Floyd, on or about September 15 
detached 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., 
Quantico, Va., via first available Govern- 
ment conveyance. 

First Lieut. D. W. Davis, detached 8rd 
Brigade, China, to M. D., U. S. S. Ashe- 
ville. 

First Lieut. R. D. Foote, resignation ac- 
cepted to take effect September 2. 

First Lieut. E. M. Callaway, detached 
8rd Brigade, China, to M. D., U. S. S. 
Helena. 

Second Lieut. M. R. Carroll, detached 2nd 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C., via first 
available Government conveyance. 

Maj. E. H. Morse, assigned to addi- 
tional duty as O. I. C., Recruiting District 
of Chicago, effective September 7. 

Capt. O. R. Cauldwell, on September 4 
detached M. B., N. Yd., Norfolk, Va., to 
Gendarmerie d'Haiti, via the U. 8S. 8S. Kit- 
tery scheduled to sail from Hampton 
Roads, Va., on or about September 26, 

Capt. L. L. Leech, detached M. B., Quan- 


tico, Va., to F. A. S. Fort Sill, Okla., to/| 


= 


report not later than September 7. 

Capt. R. Livingston, upon discharge from 
the Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., de- 
tached headquarters Marine Corps to M. B., 
N. Yd., Norfolk, Va. 

Capt. 
tached Recruiting District of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to M. B., Quantico, Va. 


There is an even wider range in the maximum 
of weekly hours found on the statute books, this vary- 
ing from the 48-hour limitation in certain States to 
the 70-hour maximum permitted in others. 


In nine States there is a minimum-wage law. In 
some there are laws forbidding night work for women 
in certain industries and regulating home work, while 
in others there is a total absence of such laws. 


In some States all laws relating to women workers 
are under the jurisdiction of one agency, while in others 
different laws are administered by different bureaus. 
In only one State is there a special division in the 
State department of labor charged with the duty of 
research on problems of interest to women, but 12 
States have women either on the industrial commis- 
sion or supervising the enforcement of the laws per- 
taining to women and children, and & few other States 
inspectors. 





| Brigade, 


States, and inan 


information servic 


There are, 


August 31 detached ‘M. D., R. R., Wake- 
field, Mass., to Gendarmerie d’Haiti, via 
U. S. S. Kittery scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about Septem- 
ber 26. 

Second Lieut. W. G. Manley, detached 
Department of the Pacific to A. S., 2nd 
Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. 
Chateau Thierry scheduled to sail from 


San Francisco, Calif., on or about Septem-| 


ber 12. 

Second Lieut. H. R. Paige, detached M. 
B., N. A., Annapolis, Md., to M. B., N. Yd., 
Washington, D. C. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Walden L. Ainsworth, det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert H. Maury, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. James B. Bliss, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to U. S. S. Ramapo. 

i Byron J. Connell, det. VO. Sqd. 
8B (U. S. S. Pennsylvania), aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Flt.; to VS. Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Flt. 

Lieut. Paul W. Carter, det. VO. Sad. 5B 
(U. S. S. West Virginia), Aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Fit.; to VS. Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sads., 
Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Austin K. Doyle, det. VF. Sqd. 2B, 
Aircraft Sqds., Battle Flt.; to VF. Sqd. 2B, 


W. H. Sitz, on September 1 de-|Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 


Lieut. Frederick B. Kauffman, det. VT. 
Sqd. 2B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit.; to VS. 


First Lieut. G. J. O'Shea, on or about/Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Flt. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Seven Months 
1928 1927 
42,248,074 42,957,929 
26,725,072 28,319,492 
77,389,355 79,803,179 
11,500,662 11,111,172 
14,604,633 15,744,359 
25,735,445 . 27,895,961 
55,938,084 68,911,837 
21,451,271 20,891,342 
4,250,000 3,662,813 
40,091 7,943 
17,161,180 17,220,586 
13,383,786 12,490,366 
2,155.70 2,175.19 
72.3 73.8 


1927 
6,163,100 
4,431,104 


1928 


1,675,632 
2,160,911 
3,820,926 
8,251,072 
3,462,298 
503,040 
916 
2,958,342 
2,277,546 
2,175.07 
70.4 


9,021,020 
1,264,291 
11,133,333 
1,859,525 
2,078,965 
8,688,851 
8,347,821 
2,785,512 
467,092 
3,118 
2,315,302 
1,761,659 
7,461.10 
75.0 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
July 


Seven Months 
1928 1927 
58,505,072 56,197,474 
7,921,938 8,557,390 
72,298,584 70,541,945 
11,554,575 11,864,177 
14,062,526 14,154,910 
25,741,084 26,833,187 
55,997,800 57,571,720 
16,300,734 12,970,225 
8,027,686 2,916,327 
22,647 26,054 
13,250,401 10,027,844 
10,364,215 7,416,842 
7,438.25 7,353.95 
17.5 81.6 


1927 
8,190,981 
1,381,412 

10,398,040 
1,767,223 
2,037,256 
3,695,096 
8,084,646 
2,313,394 

400,861 

5,495 
1,907,038 
1,545,835 
7,358.33 
78 ° 


8,583,067 
816,333 
4,754,120 
878,048 
1,206,599 
1,907,344 
4,366,693 
387,427 
350,000 


168,525 
5, 


other State agencies, and in practically all cases the 


State extended the most courteous 


In several surveys State inspectors have worked 


h agents of the Bureau in filling out 
The policy of 


first getting the cooperation and ad- 
officials. 
* 


cal * 


WHILE the capacity of the Bureau is limited, it has 
furnished compilations of Census data showing the 
occupational distribution of women 


in the various 
umber of cases the States have been 


supplied with information not otherwise obtainable. 


Examples of this are “The family status of bread- 
winning women in four selected cities’—a study from 
the original Census schedules for Passaic, Jacksonville, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Butte—and “The new position of 
Women in American industry’’—based on records of the 
War Industries Board. In these cases the Bureau has 
brought to general attention material that otherwise 
might have remained buried in filing cases or, at best, 
might have received little more than local notice. 
general, it conducts what amounts practically to an 


In 


e on the various problems and phases 


of women in industry. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 1, the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Mary Anderson, will con- 
tinue her discussion of the cooperative work 
of the Bureau. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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: Lieut. Harold M. Martin, det. VO. Sad. 
5B (U. S. S. West Virginia), Aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Fit.; to command VF. Sqd. 2B, Air- 
craft Sqds., Battle Fit. 


Lieut. James J. McGlynn, det. U. S. S. 
{Chaumont; to U. S. S, Idaho. 

Lieut. Carlton D. Palmer, det. U. § 
Saratoga; 
| Battle Fit. 


Lieut. Eldred J. Richards, det. Navy 
Yard, Wash., D. C.; to U.S. S. Toucey. 
| Lieut. William Sinton, det. VT. Sad. 2B, 
Aircraft Sads., Battle Flt.; to VS Sqd. 1B, 
Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. James C. Taylor, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to U. S. 8. Brazos. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Murr E. Arnold, det. VT 
Sqd. 2B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Flt.; to VF 
Sqd. 2B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Flt. 


oe Gs.) Bane H. Henderson, det. 
ec. ip. New York; to temp. duty Subm. 
Base, New London, Conn. . api 


Lieut. (j. g.) Harold B. Miller, det. VO. 
coe. <= A a. s. a Mexico), Aircraft 
Sqds., Battle .» to VF. Sqd. 2B, Ai ft 
Sqds., Battle Fit. ? ss 


Lieut. (j. g.) Raymond’ R. Waller, det. 
VO. Sqd. 5B (U.S. §S. Colorado), Aircraft 


Pa 
to VS. Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds. 





Sqds.; Battle Fit.; to VF, Sqd. 2B, Aircraft A 


Sqds., Battle Fit. 
Lieut. (j. ¢.) Matthew 

Rec. Ship, 

Mexico. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Howard L. Youn det. VF, 
Sqd. 2B, Aircraft Sqds.. Battis’ Flt; to 
VF. Sad. 2B, Aircraft Sqds., Battie Fit. 
Ch. Bosn. Ashley D. Holland, det. U. §. 
Medusa; to command U. S, S. Mahopac. 
a Warren F. Condit, to duty 5th Nav. 
ist. 


San Francisco; to U. S. S. New 


8. 


es 
and Expenses 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
July Seven Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
3,842,636 31,662,883 36,690,553 
976,595 9,004,909 10,078,982 
5,322,815 44,808,459 50,730,291 
1,054,911 6,656,958 7,572,957 
1,350,289 8,899,630 9,938,895 
2,293,681 15,425,026 18,153,267 
5,073,213 38,916,444 38,443,409 
249,602 10,387,015 12,286,882 
350,000 3,400,000 3,501,800 
4,235 12,927 80,905 
*104,638 6,974,088 8,754,177 
81,340 6,605,639 8,472,804 
5,090.24 6,109.49 5,063.94 
95.3 16.6 75.8 


931 
36,496 


127.04 
91.9 
*Deficit. 





jley, Chemical Warfare Service, 





8. Q. Weiser, det. . 
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New Books 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
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Library of Congress card 


Bates, William H. Casualty and surety 
coverages and how to sell them. 137 p. 
Indianapolis, Ind., The Rough notes co., 
1927. 28-18547 

Biederwolf, William Edward. When the 
song of the Lord began and other ser- 
mons, 126 p. Chicago, The Bible insti- 
tute colportage ass’n, 1928, 28-18407 

Burrell, Percy Jewett. The pageant of 
Wyoming Valley; a drama of patriotism 
and industry, by ... Alice Kraft, associ- 
ate and dance director, presented by the 
people of Wyoming Valley. July 2, 3 and 
4, 1928. 124 p., illus. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Smith-Bennett corporation, 1928. 

28-18394 

Crump, Charles George. History and hie- 
torical research. 178 p. London. G. Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1928. 28-18421 

De Bogory, Eugene. Roaring dusk. 277 p. 
Dallas, Tex., Kenilworth publishing co., 
1928. 28-18414 

Drake, Mrs. Emma Frances (Angell). 
What a young wife ought to know. 
and sex series for women.) 286 p. 
Pa., The Vir publishing co., 1928. 

28-18548 

Ellis, Robert Sidney. The psychology of in- 
dividual differences, 533 p., illus. N. Y., 
D, Appleton, 1928. 28-18406 

Forbush, William Byron, comp. Myths and 
legends of Greece and Rome, compiled 
by ... illustrated by Frederick Richard- 
son. (The Winston clear-type popular 
classics.) 337 p., illus. Phila... Winston, 
1928. 28-18423 

Fulton, William. Nature and God; an in- 
troduction to theistic studies, with spe- 
cial reference to the relations of science 
and religion, by William Fulton. (The 
Alexander Robertson lectures, 1926.) 294 
p. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1927. 

28-18412 

Garnett, Arthur Campbell. Instinct and per- 
sonality. 218 p. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1928. 


(Self 
Phila., 


Problems of peace, second series; lec- 
tures delivered at thé Geneva institute 
of international relations, August, 1927. 
879 p. London, Pub. for the Committee 
of the Geneva institute of international 
relations by H. Milford, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1928. 28-18549 
Gilligan, Francis James. The morality of 
the color line; an examination of the 
right and the wrong of the discrimina- 
tions against the negro in the United 
States. (Thesis (S. T. D.)—Catholie uni- 
versity of America, 1928.) 222 p. Wash., 
D. C., Catholic university of America, 
1928. 28-18398 


Army Orders 


Mstr. Sgt. Charles J. Falkenthal, Q. M. C., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Stevens, Oreg. 

First Lieut. William F, M. Longwell, E. 
C., to Fort Logan, Colo, upon completion 
of present tour of foreign service. 

Tech. Sgt. Earnest J. Reinking, Q. 
orders of July 14 revoked. 

First Lieut. Rex W. Minckler, Signal 
Corps, from Rrooklyn, N. Y., to Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

Maj. Carlyle H. Wash, Air Corps, 
Canal Zone to Hawaiian Dept. 

Maj. Murray B. Rush, Cav., from 
Ringgold, Tex., to Camp Marfa, Tex. 

Maj. Herbert E. Taylor, Cav., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Ringgold, Tex. 

Capt. James C. Reed, Inf., relieved from 
duty at Fort Screven, Ga., Oct. 1 instead of 
Sept. 1. 

The resignation of First Lieut. Eugene 
Germanus Miller, Field Art., of his com- 
mission as an officer in the Army is ac- 
cepted by the President. 

Capt. George L. Ramsey, Inf., from Platts- 
burg Barracks, N. Y., to Tientsin, China. 

The name of First Lieut. Chas. W. Hoad- 
removed 
from detached officers list effective upon 
his relief from duty in office of the Asst. 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Arden Freer, Med. Corps, detailed 
as Med. Examiner and witness betore Army 
retiring board appointed to mect 1m Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The journeys by air performed by Mstr. 
Sgt. James Gall, Staff Sgt. Lloyd H. Me- 
Ghee, and Sgt. Joseph Kyfel, all of the Air 
Corps, from Langley Field, Va., to Mt. 
Holly, Va., and return confirmed as neces- 
sary to the public service, the urgency 
being such as to prevent the issuance of 
orders in advance. 

The name of Capt. Guy C. McKinley, 
Inf., is placed on the detached officers list. 

Col. Julien R. Lindsey, Cav., from Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, to New York City. 

Maj. Harold Thompson, Cav., from Mexico 
City, Mexico, to Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Maj. Henry R. Smalley, Q. M. C., detailed 
to duty with 784th Motor Transport Com- 
pany in addition to other duties. 

The resignation of Maj. l:erbert Clarence 
Neblett, Med. Corps, of his commission as 
an officer in the Army is accepted by the 
President. 

Lieut. Col. James Slater Crawford, Med. 
Corps, orders of August 6 revoked. 

Capt. Lewis Dwight Parmlee, Fin. Dept. 
Res., to active duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. Frederick James, Q. M. C. Res., to 
active duty at New York City. 

Mstr. Sgt. Henry M. Sellinger, Coast Art., 
will be placed on the retired list at Fort 
McDowell, Calif. 

Staff Sgt. Samuel Abell, Coast Art., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

Lieut. Col. John Roy Whitehead, Signal 
Corps Res., from Washington, C., to 
Fort Monmouth, N, J. 

Following-named enlisted men to report 
to Fort Monmouth, N. J., to the command- 
ant oi the Signal School for a course of 
instruction: Sgt. Neil S, Cooper, Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt.; Sgt. Joseph D. A. Moreney, Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt.; Staff Sgt. Ivan D. Richard- 
son, Fort Hoyle, Md.; Sgt. Harry Kinsler, 
Fort Hoyle, Md.; Sgt. Herritt M. Shenk, 
Fort Hoyle, Md.; Sgt. Joseph C. McCain, 
Ist Field Art. 

Sgt. John M. Donegan, Inf., will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Lieut. Col. James Harold Batchelor, Field 
rt. Res., to active duty at Washington, 


M. C,, 


from 


Fort 


Col. James D. Taylor, Inf., from: Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Tientsin, China. 

Relief of Capt. John R. D. Clelaxd, Inf,, 
from assignment to 30th Inf. and placing 
of his name on the detached officers list 
is announced. 

Second Lieut. Joseph B. Daugherty, Air 
Corps, from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to 
Fort Benning, Ga.; relieved from the Air 
Corps, 

Second Lieut. Douglas R.. Smith, Air 
Corps (Inf.), relieved from detail in the 
Air Corps: From Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
to Fort Benning, Ga. 

A board of the following-named medical 
officers appointed to meet at Camp Stephen 
D, Little, Nogales, Ariz. for examination 
of applicants for commission in the Med, 
Department, Regular Army: Maj. Raymond 
W. Bliss, Capt. Glenn L. Harker. 

he resignation of First Lieut. Edward 
Herman Theis, Med. Corps, of his com- 
mission as an officer in the Army is ac- 
cepted by the President. 

The resignation of First Lieut. James 
Ferris Morison, Field Art., of his commis- 
sion as an officer in the Army is accepted 
by the President. 

Chaplain Samuel B. Knowles, U. S. Army, 
orders of May 25 amended: To sail for 
Canal Zone on or about November 9. 

First Lieut. Howard Watson Fiack, Field 
Art. Res., to active duty at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. Isaac B. Mayers, Inf., to Presidio 
of San Francisco upon completion of pres- 
ent tour of foreign service, 


number 


28-18411 | 
Geneva institute of international relations. | 
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of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
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Hill, Frederick James. Lantern slides for a 
world tour. 126 p. N, Y., H. Vinal, 1928. 
28-18426 


Hull, Clark Leonard. ... Aptitude test- 
ing. (Measurement and adjustment series, 
ed, by L. M. Terman.) 535 p., illus. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book co., 
1927. 28-18409 

Kithcart, Boyd L. Colds prevented, asthma, 
bronchitis, catarrh and pains in chest re- 
lieved naturally, easily and permanently. 
43 p. Kansas City, Mo., Boyd’s book co., 
1928. 28-18416 

Loomis, Hezekiah. Journal of Hezekiah 
Loomis, steward on the U. S._ brig 
“Vixen,” Captain John Smith, U. S. N.; 
war with Tripoli, 1804; edited and com- 
piled by Louis F. Middlebrook. 67 p. 
Salem, Mass., The Essex institute, 1928. 

28-18399 

McLean, John Emery, Spiritual enonomics; 
a plea for Christianity in action. 112 p. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Henry George founda- 
tion of America, 1928. 28-18404 


Marett. Robert Ranulph, The diffusion of 
culture. (The Frazer lecture in social 
anthropology, 1927.) 87 p. Cambridge, 
Eng., The University press, 1927. 

28-28243 

Milton, John . Milton on education, 
the tractate of education, with supple- 
mentary extracts from other writings of 
Milton; edited with an introduction and 
notes by Oliver Morley Ainsworth. (Cor- 
nell studies in English. xii.) 369 p. New 
Haven, Yale university press, 1928. 

28-18427 

Ojetti, Ugo. As they seemed to me, by Ugo 
Ojetti; translated by Henry Furst, with 
an introduction by Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
252 p. London, Methuen & co., 1928. 

28-18431 

Russell, Ward. The Pentecost edition of 
the Man of Galilee; or, The life and 
teachings of Jesus, arranged for conveni- 
ence of study into fifty-two lessons. 186 
p., illus. Lexington, Ky., Press of Truth 
publishing co., 1928. 28-18405 

Scullard, Herbert Hayes. The ethics of the 
gospel and the ethics of nature, by H. H. 
Scullard wits a preface by Principal A. 
FE. Garvie, D. D. 267 p. London, Student 
Christian movement, 1927. 28-18413 

Seaman, Mary Thomas. Links in genealogy; 
memorial of Samuel Hicks Seaman and 
his wife, Hannah Richardson Husband. 
247 p. N. Y., T. A. Wright, 1927. 28-18402 

Shakespeare, William. ... Julius Caesar, 
edited by S. R. Hadsell and Geo. C. Wells. 
(The Western series of English and 
American classics.) 120 p., illus. Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Harlow publishing com- 
pany, 1928. 28-18425 

Shepard, Mrs. Alice M. The spirit of Frank- 
lin, Franklin historical pageant, written 
to commemorate the centenary, 1928, by 

. Miss Mary A. Proctor, collaborating 
in historical research; director of the 
pageant, Mr. Glenn B. Glazier. 32 p. 
Franklin, N. H., Howne & Robie, 1928. 

28-18396 


Simons, Sarah Emma. American literature 
through illustrative readings, 1608-1928, 
by Sarah E. Simons. New ed. 576 p. N. 
Y., Chicago, Scribner, 1928. 28-18424 

Sister India, a critical examination of and 
a reasoned reply to Miss Katharine 
Mayo’s “Mother India,” by “World-citi- 
zen.” 242 p. Bombay, Sister India offig 
1928. 5 

Smither, John Milton. Joy, for boyg 
girls from six to ninety-six years 
who enjoy being young, and ma 
tribe increase. 26 p. Kansas Cit 
Blossoms art ¢o., 1928. 2's 

'Stopes, Marie Charlotte Carmichael. Plays 
of old Japan, the ‘no’; by Marie C. Stopes 
together with translations of the dramas 
by M. C. Stopes and Professor Joji 
Sakurai with a preface by His Excellency 
Baron Kato. 2d ed., facsimile of the Ist. 
102 p. London, The Eclipse press, 1927. 

28-18430 

T ierry, James Francis. The Protc—*..nt plot 
against Al Smith; a reply to Hoover, 
Heflin & co. 32 p. N. Y., The Mersuay 
co., 1928. 28-18395 

| Vogel, Claude Lawrence. . « The Capu- 
chins in French Louisiana (1722-1766) 
(The Catholic university of America, 
Studies in American church history, vol. 
vii. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholie university 
of America, 1928.) 201 p., illus. Wash., 
D. C., Catholic university of America, 
1928. 28-18397 

Wadsworth, Ralph K. Handbook on mail 
order selling and mehchandising. 238 p.,. 
illus. Chicago, The Dartnell corporation, 
1928. 28-185: 

Wallace, Archer. Stories of grit, by ... 
with an introduction by Earl Reed Sil- 
vers. 133 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & company, 1928. 28-18418 

White, Charles Lincoln, Churches at work, 
by ... edited by the Department of mis- 
sionary education, Board of education of 
the Northern Baptist convention. 187 p. 
Phila., The Judson press, 1928. 


28-18408 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Survey of Current Business. August, 1928. 
No. 84. Compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
Bureau of Standards. Price 10 cents. 
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To THE UNITED States Dalry, 
22d and M Streets N. 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my. sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for one year. 
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F The Weekly Index 


') 1s published in every Monday issue. 
‘reference used is the Yearly Index 


The page 
Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Currency Based 


a 


Pe 


3 


> 


= 


“not only made it possible to avoid the 


OnGold Standard, | 


Operations of National Bank | 


Are Declared to Have Re- 
sulted in Sound Money | 
System. 


- 


7 


[Continued from Page 7.] i 
able for foreign payments have insured ||) 


greater stability in exchange quotations, 
weducing as far as possible the fluctua- | 
tion of the rates within the narrow | 
limits set by the gold points. 

‘The other factor which has favored 
the firmness of Albanian exehange has 
been, as already stated, the influx of | 
foreign capital for business enterprises, | 
public works, etc. A considerable pro- | 
portion of this money is spent on the 


purchase of raw materials and in the ||| 


remuneration of labor in Albania. The 
more considerable sums thus introduced 
have been, and will continue to be, those | 
connected with the use of the fund pro- 
vided by the loan for public works made | 
to the Albanian government by the Com- 
pany for the Economic Development of 
Albania. As is known, this company | 
,also owes its existence to the Italian | 
financial group. | 

Thus a sound currency and a favor--| 
able balance of payments have been se- | 
cured for Albania by the collaboration | 
of the Italian financial group. The Al- 
banian people are thus proceeding with 
steady, unhesitating steps along the path 


of progress, directed toward a more | | 


Prosperous future. 


Depression Alleviated, 
Says Managing Director 


Report of the Managing Director: For | }} 


Manv reasons 1927 was unfavorable 
to the growth of economic resources 
of the country at the rate attained in 
previous years, but the collaboration of | 
foreign concerns and the use of foreign | 


capital have contributed, jointly with the | |} 


direct action of the bank, to alleviate 
the depression. As a result the trade 
movement of 1927 is only slightly in- 
ferior to that of the previous year. 

» The excess of imports over exports | 
@uring 1927, added to- that of previous 


years, should have given rise to a notable | }| 


‘ntflow of gold and silver, as occurred 


the years preceding the establishment | }} 
It should be borne in mind || 
uat, according to the investigation made | 


the bank. 


by Calmes, this outflow in 1921 exceeded | 


00,000 gold francs registered at the | 


oms, besides the amounts which in- 
bly escapes customs returns. 
avoid this contingency, which would 


led to a further draining of the | |} 


stocks existing in the country, the 
k made a special effort to call in the 


. 


S foreign currencies circulating in some 
parts 


of the country, to utilize the in- 
jux of specie in connection with the in- 
vestment of foreign capital in Albania, 


and to call in the various other in- | 


visible assets of the balance of pay- 


ments, among which are the large re- | |} 


“‘mittances made by emigrants. i 
_ Thus the bank, through the free play | 
of exchange operations, succeeded in ac- 
qaring during 1927 over 21,700,000 
cs worth of specie, of which over 
14,700,000 were spent during the same 
period. . 
"The proceeds of exchange transactions 


» flux of that metal as required for its | }} 


exodus of gold from Albania, but en- | ]} 


abled the bank to secure a further in- | 


ranch offices and to meet the demands | 
sf the public. The net imports of go 


francs, of which about 1,600,000 were 
paid out to the public. a 

The significance of these figures is 
not in the amount, in itself small, but | 
in the fact that they represent a sus- 
pension of the drainage of gald from 
- knee the country heretofore had suf- | 
ered. 


Confidence Exhibited 


In New Currency 

The circulation of the new currency 
has gradually gained ground, more es- 
pecially through the free play of ex- | 
change business and other normal bank- 
ing transactions (credits, remittance of | 
funds, etc.). | 

On the other, hand, issues of bank | 
notes against gold receipts have been 
almost insignificant. Such issues would | 
have merely meant replacing the gold 


YEARLY 


Id } |) 
ade by the bank exceeded 2,300,000 | |} 


. ae 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


and 


League of amateur radio operators 
offers reward for detection of sender of | 
false messages purporting to be from | the Library of Congress. 


lost transatlantic airplane. 
Page 2 


, Col. 


“Com- | 


HING 
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Annual Cumulative Sredan 


Is issued, after March 4, at. the conclusion of 


. , 
each v 
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of All News Contained in Toda 


, FRIDAY, AUGUST 31, 1928 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of the Census cooperat- 
|ing with the Bureau of Foreign and 
| Domestic Commerce and the Bureau 


of Standards issues a Survey of Cur- | 


rent Business as of-August, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Books and publications received by 


1) 


Department of Commerce is advised | Census Data 


to 


that improvements 


been authorized. 


Page 1, Col. 5| 
Department of Commerce issued di- 
rectory containing names of all license 


aviators. 
Page 1, Col. 


use as public aviation fields. 
Page 1, Col. 
Regular passenger airplane 
are made over Mount Blanc. 
Page 1, Col. 


Agriculture 


Chief of Division of Chemical a1 


Technological Research of Department 
of Agriculture reviews assistance of | 


furnished agriculture by chemistry. 
Page 3, Col. 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 


mates that there has been a 10 

cent delcine in the number of hogs 

Europe and the United States. 
Page 4, Col. 


p 


Imports of wheat from Canada dur- 
le 


ing week ended August 25 were 
than preceding week, Department 
Commerce reports. 

. 


for American oranges and lemons 
Surveyed. 
Page 2, Col. 


by Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 


Prices of early arrivals of American 


apples in Glasgow are quoted. 
Page 5, Col. 


dicted. 
Page 1, Col. 
System of certification of origin 
alfalfa seed is extended. 
Page 1, Col. 


is revised. 
Page 10, Col. 


Australia completes harvesting of 


rice. 
Page 3, Col. 


Flour production shows gain in July-| 


Page 2, Col. 


Automotive Industry 


Finland plans to increase autom 


roads. 
Page 3, Col. 


Banking-F inance 


Department of Interior makes public 
regulations for lease of public lands for 


flights 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Small but growing market in China 


Review of world rice markets issued 


Surplus of winter wheat in 1929 pre- 


Estimate of wheat crop in Hungary | 


bile tax to provide fund for improving 


Vancouver’s | 
temporary airport on Lulu Island have 


Birth registration progresses in New 
| Mexico. 
9° 


Page 
‘Chemicals 


| Chief of Division of Chemical and 
| Technological Research of. Department 
lef Agriculture reviews assistance of 
| furnished. agriculture by chemistry. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


‘Commerce-Trade 


The Bureau of the Census cooperat- 
jing with the Bureau of Foreign and 
| Domestic Commerce and the Bureau 
1 | of Standards issues a Survey of Cur- 

i} rent Business as of August, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


4 


1 


9 
v 


Federal 
phia reports indications that autumn 
expansion of business has begun in its 
district. 


5 


er} Page 7, Col. 1 
im Further training of clerical workers 
is urged by the Specialist in Commer- 
cial Education for the Bureau of Edu- 


cation, J. O. Malott. 


6 


Ss 


Page 3, Col. 1 
of 


Member of Shipping Board declares 
that Pacific Coast interests are doing 
large busitiess in exports of newspapers 
to Orient. 


9 | 
1s Page 2, Col. 1 

Imports of wheat from Canada dur- 
ing week ended August 25. were less 
than preceding week, Department of 
Commerce reports. 


5 


2 Page 6, Col. 2 

Small but growing market in China 
for American oranges and lemons is 
1 Surveyed. 

Review of business conditions in 
Cuba, Argentina, Venzuela, Guata- 
mala and Dominian Republic. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Department of Commerce says crop 
marketings and industrial production 
were larger in July than one year ago. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Post Office Department describes ef- 
| forts to promote correct addressing of 
mail as corrective of business losses. 
1} Page 1, Col. 6 

| Germany resumes lead as largest 

! exporter of glass manufactures. 


9 
o 
of | 
r 
‘ 


9 
vo 


4 


Page 1, Col. 2 


o-| British buy large stocks of Russian 
| spruce. 
| Page 1, Col. 6 
7 | Foreign trade in iron and steel de- 
i clined in July. 
| Page 5, Col. 4 
Prices of early arrivals of American 


A stable currency has been estab-! apples in Glasgow are quoted. 


lished in Albania as the result of o 


erations by the National Bank of Al-j 


p- Page 5, Col. 1 


Exports of undressed furs for Val- 


bania, according to the annual report! pariso to United States are increasing. 


of the bank made public by the Fed- | 


eral Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 


Senator Fletcher says that possibility 
of Treasury deficit at end of fiscal year | 


is not alarming, and that if deficit o 


by revision in tariff. 
Page 1, Col. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia reports indications that autumn 


expansion of business has begun in i 


district. 
Page 7, Col. 


Senator Glass commends Feder 


Reserve Board 


by Government. bonds. 
Page 1, Col. 


Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 

Page 
Foreign exchange rates at 
York. 


Page 


Consolidated statement of the Fed- | 


eral Reserve Banks as of August 29. 
Page 7, Gol. 


Summary of financial statistics for 


curs, it undoubtedly will be overcome 


in opposing preferen- 
tial rates of interest on loans secured | 


New 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Review of trade of United States 
with Far East in-first half of 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Imports of newsprint paper exceeded 
| $11,000,000 in July. 


2 } 


C- 


Page 2, Col. 1 


} Imports of golf balls deciine in 1928. 
Page 1, £ol.7 Tron and Steel 


5 


in Construction 
a | 

| Bureau of Public Roads advocates 
1 | standard period for mixing cement. 


al | Page 6, Col. 5 


Corporations 
7 | Pennsylvania, rules incomplete state- 
| ment of facts affecting value of stocks 
so as to obtain them at low price con- 
7 stitutes deceit. (Sterrett v. Craig.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Cotton 


7 

| Department of Agriculture holds ex- 
2 | pression of standards for cotton staple 
lin millimeters i¢ illegal. 


Page 9 


Col. 3} 


Reserve Bank of Philadel- | 


Page 2, Col. 5} 


District Court, Western District of 


Court Decisions 
See Index and Law Digest on Page 8. 


‘Education 


Further training of clerical workers 
is urged by the Specialist in Commer- 
| cial Education for the, Bureau of Edu- 
eation, J. O. Malott. 


Page 3, Col. 1 

Continuous survey of buildings in 
school systems planned by Bureau of 
| Education. | 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Improved lunch facilities for schools 
| urged by Children’s Bureau. 
Page 3, Col. 2. 


| Foodstuffs 


Assistant Chief of Meat- Inspection | 
Division of Department of Agriculture 
states execution of Federal meat in- 
spection law is facilitated by use of 
| modern equipment in Government su- 
| perivsed packing plants. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Increased showh in output of leaven- 
ing compounds in 1927. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Trade agreement signed by manu- 
facturer of fruit flavors for drinks. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


‘Foreign Affairs 


| A stable currency has been estab- 
| lished ‘in Albania as the result -of op- 
|; erations by the National Bank of Al- 
| bania, according to the annual report 
|of the bank made public by the Fed- 
feral Reserve Board. 

| Page 7, Col. 2 


Several foreign Governments build- 
jing permanent stractures at Seville 
| Exposition to be used subsequently as 


| consulates. P Col 
age ol. 4 
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“> 


|Patents 


| was intended also to provide for court 





| Finland plans to increase automo- 
| bile tax to provide fund for improvifg | 
roads. 

Page 3, Col. 7 | 
Department of Commerce is advised | 
|that improvements to Vancouver’s 
temporary airport on Lulu Island have 
| been authorized. } 
| Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Review of business conditions in 
Cuba, Argentina, Venzuela, Guata- 
mala and Dominian Republic. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Regular passenger airplane flights 
are made over Mount Blanc. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Fur Industry 


Exports of undressed furs for Val- 
pariso to United States are increasing. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


\Gov’t Topical Survey 


The Woman’s Bureau.—Article by 
Mary Anderson, Director, Woman's 


Bureau. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Gov’t Personnel 


Pacific Coast member of Shipping 
Board plans inspection trip to Pacific 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
} 


| 








| Coast. 7 
Page 6, Col. 4 

Highways 
| Finland plans to increase automo- 

bile tax to provide fund for improving 
| roads, 
| Page 3, Col. 7 
| Bureau of Public Roads advocates 


|standard period for mixing cement. 
| Page 6, Col. 5 





Foreign trade in iron and steel de- 


clined in July. 

Page 5, Col. 4 
Judiciary 

| Comptroller General holds that 
| United States Commissioners are en- 
| titled to fees for administering pauper’s 
|oaths to prisoners who have served 
| extra 30 days under parole. 

| ; Page 10, Col. 7 
District Court for the District of 
| Minnesota holds that improper removal 
jof case restores suit to State court. 
|(Noethe and Peters v. Mann et al.) 

| Page 8, Col. 4 


Lumber 


| 


Milling 
Flour production shows gain in July. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Mines and Minerals 


Value of foreign trade in platinum in 
June is estimated. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Marine Corps. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of | 
the Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
Plans being drafted for $3,500,000 
naval ammunition depot in Nevada. 
Page 3, Col. 7 





District Court for the District of 
Connecticut holds that patent is con- 
fined to specific process and use of 
similar means to obtain different re- 
sults is'no infringement. (Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. v. The Seamless 


Rubber Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Page 8, Col. 5 
See Index and Law Digest on Page 8. 
Postal Service 


Comptroller General rules fund ap- 
propriated ‘for remodeling post ‘office 


Patent suits filed. 





rooms, 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Post Office Department describes ef- 
forts to promote correct addressing of 
mail as corrective of business losses. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Rules on travel facilities for postal 
employes clarified by Comptroller Gen- 


eral. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Post Office Department prescribes 
method of delivery of mail to which 
fraudulent stamps are affixed. 
Page 3, Col. 3 | 
Post Office requires first class rates | 
on freight bills. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Public Health 


Abnormal incidence of infantile pa- 
ralysis noted in statement of Acting ! 
Surgeon General. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Public Lands 


Department of Interior’ makes public} of 


regulations for lease of public lands for 
use as public aviation fields. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


s 7 e > 
Public Utilities 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company 
authorized to acquire properties of 
Orion Telephone Company. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Federal Power Commissions lists six 
applications for projects received from | 
July 27 to August 25. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Radio 


League of amateur radio operators 
offers reward for detection of sender of 
false messages purporting to be from 
lost transatlantic airplane. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Bull Insular Lines denied license to 
operate short wave radio service to 
Porto Rico. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Railroads 


| 

District Court, District of Kansas, 
annuls assessment of tax on railway 
by drainage district as not made. in 
accord with State law. (In Re Appeal’ 
of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad.) ‘ 
Page 4, Col. 1 

Southern Pacific Railroad authorized 
to intervene in proceedings on appli- 
eation of Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road to acquire control of St. Louis 
Southwestern and Kansas City South- 
ern Railways. 


Hartford, Missouri Pacific, and Atlantic 
Coast Line railways. 


penses of Chicago & North Western, 
Great Northern, and Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western railw 


tion of Western Pacific California Rail- 
road to construct new line granted to 
| Santa Fe road. 


thorized to intervene/in application of 
city of Miami for authority to construct 
line of railroad. 


penses of Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and 
Panhandle & Santa Fe railways. 


penses of Wabash, Central 
Jersey, and Pere Marquette Railways. 


Shipp 


that Pacific Coast interests are doing 
large business in exports of newspapers 
to Orient. 


Board plans inspection trip to Pacific 
Coast. 


Social Welfare 


Mary 
Bureau. 


| Tariff 


of Treasury deficit at end of fiscal year 
is not alarming, and that if deficit oc- 
curs, it undoubtedly will be overcome 
by revision in tariff. 


| Taxation 


| annuls assessment of tax on railway 
by drainage district as not made in 
accord with State law. (In Re Appeal 
of Chicago, 
Railroad.) 


of Treasury deficit at end of fiscal year 
| is not alarming, and that if deficit oc- 
curs, it undoubtedly will be overcome 
by revision in tariff. | 


to reconsider his own ruling. 
Ilhenny et al. v. Commissioner.) | 


in collection of corporation and indi- 
vidual income taxes in fiscal year 1928. 


Appeals. 


| Decisions on Page 4. 


Textiles 

suffering from rayon competition. 
Trade Practices 
facturer of fruit flavors for drinks. 


Veterans 


tions on hospitalization of disabled vet- 
erans. 


ailments. 


Water Power 


applications for projects received from 
July 27 to August 25. 


Wool 


y s- Issue 


Page 9, Col. 2 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 


ays. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Permission to intervene in applica- 


1 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Florida East Coast Railway is au- 


Page 6, Col. 2 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 





Page 4, Col. 2 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
of New 


Page 6, Col. 2 
mg . 
Member of Shipping Board declares 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Pacific Coast member of Shipping 


Page 6, Col. 4 


The Bureau.—Article by 


Director, Woman’s 


Woman’s 
Anderson, 


9, Col. 3 


Page 


Senator Fletcher says that possibility 


Page 1, Col. 5 


District Court, District of Kansas, 


Rock Island & Pacific 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Senator Fletcher says that possibility 





Page 1, Col. 5 
Board of Tax Appeals sustains right 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
(Mce- 


| 
Page 4, Col. 4 ] 
Treasury Department reports decline j 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Decisions of the Board of Tax 


Page 4, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest to Tax 


German textile industry reported 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Trade agreement sign®d by manu- 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Veterans’ Bureau issues new regula- 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Veterans to receive care for minor 


Page 10, Col. 4 


Federal Power Commissions lists six 


Page 6, Col. 4 


United 
| titled to the prescribed fees for con- 


| to administer 


| 25, 
| June 


| tence. 
and the prisoner is unable to pay such 


| be a part of the sentence. 
, Closed that it has been the practice and 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


olume. 
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Fee Is Allowed © 
For Giving Oath 


Despite Paroie 


Ruling on Compensation for 
Commissioners in Swear- 
ing Prisoners 


Clarified. 


The Comptroiier General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, has ruled that 
States Commissioners are en- 


ducting examinations and administering 
oaths under Section 1042, Revised Stat- 


| utes, where the prisoner has served all 


or a part of the prescribed 30 days un- 


| der parole the same as where the entire, 
30 days was served in actual confine- 


ment. 

The ruling was made in the case of 
two prisoners who had been sentenced to 
be imprisoned for a period of two years 
and to pay fines of $10,000, but later 
were paroled. The ruling has just been 


ij} made public by the General Accounting 
| Office. 
| of the ruling follows: 


The full text of the conclusions 


It is stated that the paupers’ oath 
was administered to each of these men 


| 380 days after the period of their im- 
| prisonment had expired; that is to say, 


they continued on parole for 30 days 


| longer than their terms of confinement 
; and then appeared before the commis- 
| sioner 


for examination and taking of 
the oath in accordance with Section 1042 


| Revised Statutes. 


The application of the parole system 


| in Federal criminal jurisprudence is of 


comparatively recent origin and subse- 
quent to Section 1042, Revised Statutes.. 


| Said statute, in terms, contemplates that 
a prisoner in confinement shall continue 


to serve for 30 days after the termian- 


| tion of the period fixed in the sentence, 


where there is a fine and inability to 
pay same. 
At the expiration of said additional 


| 30 days the prisoner may then appear 


for hearing before the commissioner, 


| and upon it being shown that he is not 


possessed of property in excess of $20 
in value the commissioner is required 
the oath stated in the 
statute and the prisoner is thereupon 
discharged from the confinement. 
While under the Parole Act of June 
1910, as amended by the Act of 
23, 1918, the prisoner is not in 
actual confinement while on parole, he 
is nevertheless in the legal custody and 
under the control of the warden of the 
prison from which paroled until the ex- 
piration of the term fixed in the sen- 
If there is a fine or unpaid costs 


fine or costs, he must remain in the 
legal custody and under the control of 
the warden for an extra 30 days, and, 
at the expiration of said period, may ap- 
pear before the commissioner for ex- 
amination and the taking of the paupers’ 
oath. 

It is clear that the commissioner is en- 
titled to the prescribed fee for the hear- 
ing and administering of an oath to a 
prisoner who has remained in confine- 
ment for a period of 30 days after the 


| expiration of a sentence and who is un- 


able to pay such fine and-or cost as may 
It is now dis- 


procedure of the Department of Justice 


\{} to make. no distinction, in so far as the 

| application of the provisions of section 
| 1042, Revised Statutes, is concerned, be- 
i tween prisoners in actual 
| and prisoners on parole, and I feel justi- 
| fied in accepting and concurring in that 
| view. 


confinement 


Accordingly, the fees claimed in this 
instance for such hearings and admin- 


| istering of oaths will be allowed. 


Improper Removal of Case, : 
Returns Suit to State Court 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
| cause at the time of the motion would 
have put those who had removed it in a 
worse position than they would have: 
been in had a prompt remand been 
asked. 

Where no injury will be done to any 
one, where the Federal court has been 
asked for no relief, whe-e no actual con- 
sent to its jurisdiction has been ob- 
tained, and where there has been noth- 
ing but more delay, without any. show- 
jing of prejudice resulti.g therefrom, 


|I am of the opinion that a party who 
'has improperly removed such a case as 
| this can have no just cause for com- 
|plaint if it is sent back to the court 


| where it was commenced. tc is simply 
: required to forego some real or fancied 
World War veterans, not dishonorabiy; vated in the active military or naval; advantage in the matter of jurisdiction 
| discharged, who incurred disability in the | service of the United States on or after | to which he was not entitled under the 

e f Mi Ail ;active military or naval service of the| April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921,| law. 
are tor INOLP ALS | United States on or after April 6, 1917,)and is not due to the claimant’s own| In this case, the attachment was ‘s- 
| and before July 2, 1921, and whose dis- egulation| sued out of the State court, and.in a 


coins previously in circulation by notes. 
The bank, indeed, in accordance with the | 
. policy it has followed of bringing new 
stocks of gold into Albania, has from 
the beginning limited its acceptance of ; 
payments in gold already in circulation, 
and finally by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing measure, which came into force 
at the end of the year, it ceased to ac- 
cept such money: 
“The National Bank of Albania does 


Page 1, Col. 5| 
Peruvian cotton movement is slow. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


State of Kentucky for fiscal year 1927. | 
Page 7, Col. 4 | 
See under “Railroads” heading. } 


Page 1, Col. 4 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
Page 1, Col. 6!penses of New York, New Haven & 


Review of operation of wool machin- 
ery in July, with comparative figures. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


British buy large stocks of Russian 
| spruce. 











tral offices of the bank at Tirana! be remembered that so far not only are ; 
= ocak | there no local banks in Albania, but tint| Veterans to Receive 
The bank also devoted its best atten-|the foreign banks which had opened| 
tion to reform, of the token coin circula-| branches in various localities have wep Iful_ mi d Vv. B 
wilful misconduct. (V. - 


not accept gold coin other than Alban-/| 
Bank notes, up to any amount, can | 


| be exchanged for Albanian gold coin on} 


sight at the central offices of the bank | 
at Tirana and Durazzo.” 
This measure indicates the complete | 


tion, with the object of substituting new} 


Albanian coins for the various silver 


token coins of foreign States current in| 


the country. The habit of the public of 
using. such silver currency on the basis 
of its intrinsic value has so far proved 
an obstacle to replacing it by silver 


ped business. Consequently our bank has, | | 


though somewhat reluctantly, 
transact simultaneously the business of 
a bank of issue and of an ordinary bank, 
entering into direct and immediate touch 
with the commercial life of the country, 
so as to meet its needs. 


had to | 


|World War veterans suffering from 
|diseases or injuries incurred in service, 
| but of noncompensable degree, are set 


_Regulations to govern rating and pro-! 
vision of medical care and treatment of | 


No. 195, effective May 29, 1928). 
Sec. 9032. All applicants under the 


ability is not due to willful misconduct. 
The full text of the regulation follows: | 


By virtue of authority contained in| 
Section 5 of the World War Veterans’ 
| Act, 1924, and in accordance with Sec- 


World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, will be required to execute the 
regular claim for compensation (Form 


provisions of Section 202 (9) of the | 


sense the plaintiffs were under the pro- 
tection of this court; that is, they could 
have invoked its protection if they 
needed it; they could have tried their 
case here, but they did not. This court 
has done nothing substantial for them. 


forth in Regulation No. 195, just made | tion 202 (9) of the World War Veterans’ 


differentiation and autonomy enjoyed by n 
public by the Veterans’ Bureau. 


lw cunthie and reflects the well- My opinion is that there is nothing in 


The bank has taken pains to give sound 
the circumstances presented in connec- 


token coins of nominal value. It has| 
\ one and profitable development to short-term | 


“i nickel Act, 1924, as amended, the -following | 526) and to submit the customary pa- 


‘tion the decline in the exchange of bank 
motes for gold is significant—from 


‘quarter of 1926 it fell to 0.7 per cent 


-of the previous year. 


' 
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2 


va 


‘si azht 


Fi 


- 


‘ 


rounded confidence acquired by 
bearers of bank notes. In this connec- 


18 | 
per cent of the notes issued in the las 


of those issued in the last quarter of | 
1927. | 
The volume of currency in circulation 
rose considerably as compared with that 
At-the end of 1927} 
the circulation stood at over 6,300,000 
oa against 2,300,000 at the end of 


Provision for Minting 
Said to Be Steady 
The new gold coins minted by the | 


nk have been put in circulation less 
pidly than the notes. 


movements. These alterations, 


ince to gold is gaining. ground. 


| been replaced 
the | coins. It should, however, be noted that! 
| the Albanian authorities, on realizing the 
t, con 
| have gi 
fend of February, 1928, all State banks 
{shall refuse to accept it. ‘ : ; 
a more hopeful outlook for the success; the impression that the business done 


operations have been 
free play of supply 
hampered by restrictions or formalities. 
We have also shown that, owing partly! 
to the calling in of foreign bank notes, } 


part only by 


injury caused to the population by the 
tinued circulation of foreign specie, 
iven instructions that, as from the 


This justifies 


| of the reform of the specie circulation. 


Exchange Quotations 


| Said to Be Steady 


We have already stated that exchange 
regulated by the 
and demand, un- 


The impetus | and partly to the intervention of foreign 
pf the first few months has been fol-/ capital, the bank’s specie receipts have,! 
d by a period of stagnation, with! on the whole, been in excess of the pub-| 
lie’s requirements. 
hich are in keeping with the small!the quotations of the Albanian franc} 
aber of notes presented for payment,| have been 

that the use of bank notes in pref-| premium on the theoretic gold parity of | 
| the currency on the exchanges of both} 


Thanks to this fact, 


particularly steady, at a 


* Toward the end of the year the bank! Milan and Durazzo. 


ided for the minting of 10-franc gold} 


Besides stimulating the expansion and 


credit. The duty of protecting its own 


notes has, however, compelled it to fol-| 
n| 


low a conservative policy and to abstai 
| from transactions involving any risk of 
| “frozen” credits; preference has been 
given to commercial operations. 

; The results achieved may perhaps give 
| has been overcautious and modest. But 
| a wider development of credit business, 
| such as the bank has in view, requires 


| also the concurrence of circumstances ex- | 


| traneous to the bank itself, first among 
| which is the enactment of laws adequate 
| to insure the validity of instruments of 
| credit and to make them legally recover- 
| able. 

In view of the modest but sure results 
| achieved, we feel justified in looking for- 


short nor easy in truth—that still lies 
| ahead of us. 


‘Estimate of Wheat 
In Hungary Revised 


Hungarian wheat forecast was again | 


pes to facilitate the payment of notes/ consolidation of the mew currency, the! revised upward to 91,785,000 bushels, an 


for small amounts, which can be} bank has also been busy in giving a start 
changed for gold on demand at) to normal banking operations. 


It must 


'advance of 2,315,000 bushels over the 
figure reported two weeks ago, it was 


| ward with confidence to the task—neither | 


| Under the regulation the Bureau will 
provide free hospital, dental, medical, 
surgical, and convalescent caré and treat- 
ment and prosthetic appliances for any 





announced August 28 at the Department 
}of Agriculture in a statement based upon 
{a cable from the International Institute 
lof Agriculture to the Bureau of Agricul- 
|tural Economics. The Department stated, 
|however, that the corn forecast was the 
lowest in recent years. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

The Hungarian wheat production has 
again revised upward, to 91,785,000 
|bushels. This is an increase of 2,315,000 
bushels from the previous figure issued 
about two weeks ago. It is the fifth 
estimate, each of which has increased 
the size of the crop. 

The first estimate, June 25, placed the 
probable harvest at 80,100,000 bushels. 
Last year’s crop is reported at 76,933,000 
bushels. . The highest yield previously 
reported in present Hungary was 20.6 
bushels to the acre in 1923, The high- 
jest acreage reported was last year with 
| 4,021,000 acres. 

Should the present estimate be borne 
out it may result in an increase of 10 to 
}15 million bushels in the surplus avail- 
jable for export and carryover. 





regulation, effective May 29, 1928 i: 
issued relative to the rating of and pro- 
| vision of medical ‘care and treatment for 
claimants honorably discharged whose 
|diseases or injuries though noncompen- 
sable in degree were contracted in or ag- 
gravated by active military service or 
naval service in the United States forces 
|on or after April 6, 1917, and before July 
2, 1921, and were not caused by the 
;claimant’s own willful misconduct; can- 
| celling and superseding Sections 9031 to 
| 9034, inclusive, of V. B. Regulation No. 
104, May 2, 1925, to read as follows and 
to be incorporated in Veterans’ Bureau 
Regulations as Sections 9031 to 9034, in- 
clusive, 

Sec. 9081. The Veterans’ Bureau will 
provide, without charge therefor, hos- 
pital, dental, medical, surgical, con- 
| Valescent care and treatment and pros- 
thetic appliances (including such denta: 
appliances as may be found reasonably 
| necessary) for any member of the mil- 
itary or naval forces, not dishonorably 
discharged, who was disabled by reason 
of injury received or disease contracted, 
or by reason .of any aggravation of 4 
pre-existing injury o disease that was 
specifically noted al examination for en- 
trance into such service; provided, that 





‘such disability was incurred or aggra- |! rating wil be based upon t 


pers. No treatment will be given such 
cpplicants, except in emergency, until it 
is determined that the disability is serv- 
ice connected under the terms of Sec- 
tion 9031. (V. B. Regulation No. 195, ef- 
fective May 29, 1928). 

Sec. 9033. 
ceiving hospital treatment for a service- 
connected disease or injury of noncom- 
pensable degree, such hospitalization 
will not of itself entitle him to a rating 
of temporary total for the period of such 
hospitalization. If, however, i: is found 
that a claimant admitted for treatment 
of a noncompensable disease or injury 
is, by reason thereof, actually disabled 
to a greater degree than previously ap- 
peared, and that the disability’is 10 per 
cent or more in accordance with the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau Schedul- of. Disability 
Ratings, then a temporary total rating 
will be made, effective as of the date 


the disability of compensable degree was | 


disclosed by the evidence. 

This temporary total rating Will be 
continued until the date the medical of- 
ficer in charge reports to the Regional 
Office that treatment for such com- 


pensable disease or injury has been com- | 


pleted and further hospit-lization there- 
fore is umnecessary. Thereafter 
he physical 


When a claimant is re-j 


the | 


tion with this motion which would re- » 
quire this court to’ retain jurisdiction. 
The motion to remand is granted. 

July 9, 1928. 


findings reported at the time. (V. B. 
Regulation No. 195, effective May 29, 
1928.) 

| See. 9034. Application for hospital, 
|dental, medical, surgical, convalescent 
care and treatment, and prosthetic ap- 
|pliances (including such dental appli- 
ances as may be found reasonably neces- 
sary) authorized by Section 202 (9) of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, must be made within the time- 
limit prescribed in Section, 209 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended; unless the time-limit therein 
specified is extended, in accordance with 
the amencment thereto of May 29, 1928, 
for good cause shown, by the regional 
manager or assistant director, Adjudi- 
cation Service. 

If at the time the right to medical 
}treatment accrues the claimant is a 
| minor, or is of unsound mind or physically 
unable to make a claim, the time-limit 
therein provided shall not begin to run 
until such disability ceases. V. B. Regu- 
| lation No. 195, effective May 29, 1928.) 








